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PROFIT  SCOUT:  He’s  the  principal  c’.iaracter  in  a  new  booklet, 
“174  Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned  Foods.”  This  booklet  is  now  being 
distributed  to  the  country’s  grocers.  It  contains  effective  display  ideas 
and  action-getting  selling  talks  tested  in  actual  grocery  stores.  This 
booklet  is  just  one  more  of  American  Can  Company’s  methods  of 
pushing  the  sale  of  foods  you  pack. 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER 


GRADER 


(Spragite>$«lls  MviriiMi) 
HOOPESTON,  lillNOIS 


Food  Machinery  Corp. 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  □  Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Your  General  Catalog. 


B-(XK)-T  _ 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 

The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit  ever 
offered.  All-steel  vrelded  construction  combines 
lighter  weight,  lower  cost,  greater  strength  and 
longer  life. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER  AND  WASHER 

Accurately  grades  peas  for  quality  by  specific  gravity 
principle,  separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more 
mature.  Easy  to  keep  clean — reclaims  and  re-uses  brine. 
As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats  off  skins,  splits  and 
light  trash, 


HI -SPEED  FILLER 

Pre-briner  dispenses  a  measured  amount  of 
liquid  into  empty  can,  speeding  up  filling. 
Floor  base  encloses  cut  gears  and  bearings 
from  contact  with  brine,  giving  longer  wear. 
Easily  adjustable  for  grade  and  for  other 
products. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 

Measures  and  feeds  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy  and  with¬ 
out  damage  or  waste. 


TENDEROMETER 

A  scientific,  precision  instrument  that 
tests  peas  for  tenderness.  Permits  buying 
peas  on  an  accurate  graded  basis,  con¬ 
trolling  quality  and  saving  money. 


*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly 
developing  and  testing  netv  machines 
for  producing  finest  quality  packs 
at  lower  cttst. 
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TO  PROTECT  YOUR  PACK 
WITH  .XO _ 


Crown  insists  upon  the  use  of  prime  tin  plate  made  to  laboratory  specifications. 


In  a  tin  can,  quality  ought  to  mean  that  of  all  possible 
ways  to  make  a  container— of  all  the  grades  of  raw 
materials  that  go  into  it,  only  the  BEST  are  chosen. 

Crown  Can  has  established  a  reputation  for  quahty 
on  just  that  basis.  And  Crown  Can  pledges  its  entire 
organization  to  a  continuance  of  this  very  practical 
business  ideal— only  the  BEST  quahty  always. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  verification  of  that  statement  is 
the  continuing  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  growing 
customer  hst.  Protect  your  quahty.  Consult  Crown. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


The  exact  enamel  for  each  type  of  food  is  se¬ 
lected  by  laboratory  experts  of  long  experience. 


Crown's  magnificent  production  machinery 
makes  quality*  control  much  easier. 


Crown  Cans  meet  the 
highest  standards.  No  finer 
cans  are  made. 
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TO  KNOCK  OFF 
OVERHEAD- 


but  here*S  a  better  way— it’s  easier  than  you  think  to 
knock  dollars  and  cents  off  your  overhead.  Particularly  if  one 
machine  is  keeping  your  maintenance  costs  high.  Which  ma¬ 
chine?  Well,  which  is  the  most  important  in  your  line?  Which 
holds  up  every  other  unit  when  it  breaks  down? 

Right— the  closing  machine!  If  parts  wear  out  or  break,  they 
cost  money  to  replace.  If  parts  corrode,  they  wear  out  that 
much  quicker.  If  the  seaming  mechanism  isn’t  accurate,  the 
parts  and  your  cans  suffer.  If  you  can’t  operate  at  high  speed 
without  spillage,  production  slows  down  . . .  overhead  goes  up. 

Sound  pessimistic,  don’t  we?  We’re  not.  You  see,  such  things 
rarely  happen  to  smart  canners.  Those  who  use  high-speed 
Continental  closing  machines  find  that  they’re  stronger  and 
longer-lasting  .  .  .  even  though  their  non-corrosive  operative 
parts  are  more  delicately  machined  and  have  a  closer  tolerance 
then  even  an  automobile  cylinder! 

And  smart  canners  cut  their  overhead  still  another  way.  They 
take  care  of  their  closing  machines  ...  oil  and  lubricate  them 
during  and  after  each  pack.  Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  keep  a 
Continental  closing  machine  in  tip-top  condition.  But  any 
machine  will  give  better  service  if  it  gets  better  care.  So  why 
not  take  the  tip  and  remember  to  wash,  steam,  and  oil  your 
machine  at  the  close  of  the  season?  You’ll  find  that  it  pays. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  Continental’s  desire  to  help 
canners  protect  their  profits.  Perhaps  you  can  cut  down  your 
overhead.  If  you  want  frank,  helpful  advice  about  it— consult 
Continental.  If  you  want  better  service,  cans,  and  equipment 
—come  to  Continental. 


s 

1^1 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


COOL  HEADS  NEEDED — There  is  so  much  loose 
talk,  over  the  radio,  in  the  newspapers  and  else¬ 
where,  highlighted  by  the  discussions  in  Con¬ 
gress,  that  unless  the  canners  get  hold  of  themselves 
they  may  be  led  into  mistakes,  or  at  least  be  caused  a 
lot  of  mental  worry.  Canned  foods,  being  one  of  the 
leading,  if  not  the  leading,  items  of  defense  prepara¬ 
tions,  have  been  receiving  the  gratuitous  attention  of 
self-appointed  experts,  with  the  solemn  warnings  that 
production  this  season  may  be  hampered  by  a  whole 
litter  of  trouble,  labor  and  otherwise.  Maybe  they 
will  be,  but  that  is  not  how  it  looks  to  us.  Foods  are 
in  preferred  position,  and  wiW  remain  there,  and  noth¬ 
ing  unreasonable  or  drastic  will  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  their  uninterrupted  production.  You  may  lay  to 
that.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  many  canners  were 
seriously  interfered  with  during  World  War  I  by 
over-officious,  newly  appointed  army  officers,  etc. ;  that 
costs  were  run  up  to  dizzy  heights  through  misdirected 
efforts  to  have  growers  produce  sufficiently — as  if  they 
were  not  thoroughly  patriotic  and  willing  to  do  their 
full  share  at  usual  or  moderate  profits — and  that  labor 
costs  were  allowed  to  run  wild.  They  are  doing  the 
job  a  whole  lot  better  this  time,  and  we  believe  you 
will  find  that  stiff  reins  will  be  held  upon  costs  as 
well  as  upon  selling  prices.  Necessarily,  however,  costs 
will  be  much  higher  under  these  war  conditions  than 
was  the  case  under  normal  trading,  and  that  war¬ 
rants  care  in  the  selling  of  futures,  or  in  other  words 
to  committing  yourself  definitely  at  prices  about  which 
you  cannot  possibly  be  sure  now.  Undoubtedly  “war 
conditions”  will  take  care  of  that,  but  don’t  invite  or 
look  for  legal  battles;  leave  the  ultimate  price  open  to 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  conditions  as  shown 
by  experience.  A  well  intentioned  buyer  will  be  satisfied 
to  have  your  signed  promise  to  take  care  of  his  require¬ 
ments  to  the  limit  of  your  ability,  if  you  are  worthy  of 
such  confidence,  and  he  will  not  wish  to  force  a  loss 
upon  you  in  the  matter  of  final  price,  when  you  do 
that.  And  that  is  the  only  sort  of  buyer  with  whom 
you  should  wish  to  have  dealings.  Leave  the  sweating 
mass  of  price,  and  tricky  condition,  buyers  to  them¬ 


selves,  or  to  canners  of  the  same  stripe  if  there  are 
any  such,  and  we  hope  there  are  not.  Under  war  con¬ 
ditions  these  shifty  ones,  on  both  sides,  can  easily 
run  into  real  trouble,  and  there  will  be  no  tears  shed 
by  honest  men  if  that  eventuality  comes  to  pass.  Keep 
cool;  don’t  fret  that  your  packs  will  be  left  uncalled 
for.  It  may  be  years  before  that  condition  can  arise 
again,  unless,  and  only  if,  you  pack  junk  quality.  The 
demand  for  canned  foods  is  growing!  But  only  for 
goods  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  Junk  is  out! 

SAVE  THAT  $40,000 — An  item  in  the  proposed 
budget  of  the  National  Canners  Association  which 
caused  as  much  comment  as  any  other,  related  to  the 
Labeling  Committee,  and  whose  job  it  is  to  encourage, 
or  to  set  in  motion,  the  use  of  descriptive  labeling  as 
against  Grade  A,  B,  or  C  labeling.  In  the  budget  for 
1940  an  amount  of  $17,000  was  allotted  but  during 
that  year  they  expended  only  $4,591.19.  For  1941  the 
amount  was  raised  to  $40,000,  the  purpose  being  to 
employ  most  of  this  in  an  expert  research  among  the 
housewives  of  the  country,  to  learn  just  what  they 
(the  housewives)  would  like  on  the  label. 

If  the  Association  has  not  yet  assigned  that  juicy 
contract  they  can  now  save  themselves  that  amount, 
for  that  work  is  to  be  done  and  in  all  probability  better 
than  any  expert  investigation  firm  could  do  it. 

We  refer  to  the  following  which  appeared  in  “Mod¬ 
ern  Merchant  &  Grocery  World,”  Philadelphia,  in  their 
most  recent  issue,  February  1st: 

(Editor’s  Note:  When  the  Government  is  saved  a 
heavy  loss,  as  in  the  case  of  false  weights  being  used, 
tax  evasion,  etc.,  the  informant  is  paid  one-half  the 
amount  saved  as  a  reward.  The  Government  is  not  more 
liberal  or  honest  than  the  N.  C.  A.,  and  this  is  just  to 
hint  that  on  the  saving  of  this  $40,000  we  could  very 
nicely  use  the  $20,000  reward  for  a  vacation  in  Florida 
or  otherwise.) 

Here  is  the  article  as  it  appeared  in  that  well-known 
grocery  journal. 
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“WOMEN  CONSUMERS  TO  BE  ASKED  WHAT  THEY 
WANT  FOOD  LABELS  TO  TELL  THEM 

Campaign  to  Make  Labels  More  Informative  Will  Go  to 
Women  Who  Buy  Most  of  the  People’s  Food — Chains 
Have  Adopted  A.  B.  C.  Method  and  Will  Report  on 
How  It  Works. 

“The  food  label  question  in  this  country  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  mess  for  many  years.  The  office  of  a  label  is 
to  tell  the  consumer  enough  about  the  product  to  enable 
her  to  buy  intelligently.  But  it  has  not  done  it.  Before  the 
food  laws  came,  the  label  was  descriptive  and  fraudulent 
in  many  cases,  but  not  illuminating.  It  told  the  consumer 
very  little. 

“Recently  a  movement  has  developed  to  make  labels,  espe¬ 
cially  food  labels  tell  more.  Tell  something  about  the 
quality,  grade,  variety,  so  that  the  consumer  will  know  what 
she  is  getting.  We  have  kept  up  with  this  movement  as 
far  as  we  could,  one  of  the  latest  developments  being  that 
the  A.  &  P.  Co.  and  other  chains  have  adopted  the  A  (best), 

B  (second  best),  and  C  (third  best)  for  canned  foods 
labels.  This  was  announced  a  week  or  two  ago. 

“The  very  latest  development  is  that  several  women’s 
organizations  are  launching  a  campaign  to  learn  what 
women  want  on  the  labels  of  the  foods  they  buy.  Three 
national  women’s  organizations,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
are  calling  upon  their  members  throughout  the  country  to 
undertake  a  new  experiment  in  shopping. 

“These  three  outstanding  organizations,  embracing  more 
than  2,500,000  members,  have  launched  a  study  of  the  new 
informative  and  grade  labels  approved  by  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  and  recently  adopted  by  the 
organized  food  chains  for  certain  lines  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  find  out 
whether  the  new  labels  enable  consumers  to  buy  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  whether  such  labels  gain  the  acceptance  of 
the  buying  public. 

“The  labels  adopted  by  the  chains  will  state  the  grade 
of  the  product.  A,  B,  or  C.  In  addition,  the  labels  will 
describe  clearly  the  factors  on  which  the  grade  designations 
are  based.  Thus  it  will  be  easy  for  the  shopper  to  compare 
the  quality  characteristics  of  the  different  grades  of  a  given 
product.  In  addition  the  labels  will  give  size,  average  num¬ 
ber  of  servings,  recipes  and  other  pertinent  information 
applying  to  the  particular  commodity. 

“The  four  large  food  chain  companies,  which  have  adopted 
the  informative  grade  labels  and  which  are  cooperating 
with  the  women  in  making  the  study  are:  Kroger  Grocery 
&  Baking  Co.,  operating  in  nineteen  North  and  South- 
central  States;  The  Grand  Union  Company,  operating  in 
New  York  and  adjoining  Eastern  States;  D.  Ponder  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  including  the  Rogers  Stores  and  the  Big 
Star  Markets,  operating  in  the  Soueastern  States;  and  The 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  with  stores  in 
thirty-nine  States.  Cooperation  of  other  food  chains  is 
anticipated  when  their  present  label  stocks  are  exhausted 
and  approval  of  their  labels  by  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  is  obtained. 

“Peas,  tomatoes,  corn  and  peaches  are  the  four  com¬ 
modities  selected  for  the  study,  although  the  new  labels 
are  to  be  used  on  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  depending 
upon  how  soon  local  committees  of  women  can  be  organized 
and  the  stores  can  get  the  new  products  on  their  shelves. 

“The  final  results  will  be  highly  significant  because  the 
organized  women’s  groups  have  long  been  emphasizing  the 
need  for  more  informative  labeling  in  order  to  enable  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  more  wisely.  Numerous  indecisive  efforts 
have  been  made  along  varied  lines,  but  even  legislation  has 
not  solved  the  problem  satisfactorily  to  the  vast  army  of 
women  customers  of  retail  stores. 


Reports  from  local  consumer  groups  and  from  stores  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  experiment  will  furnish  the  basis  for  further 
development  of  informative  labeling  by  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  the  organizations  of  women, 
and  the  cooperating  food  chains  and  other  retailers.” 

TOMATOES  IN  CLASS  JARS  PERSIST  IN 
LOSING  VITAMIN  C 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  December,  19^0. 

Why  do  tomatoes  canned  in  glass  jars  lose  their  Vitamin  C 
faster  than  those  put  up  in  tin  cans? 

This  has  been  a  baffling  question  for  a  number  of  years. 
Recently  Gladys  Everson  and  Dorothy  Hussemann  carried  out 
a  number  of  experiments  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  answer, 
but  were  not  able  to  pin  it  down  conclusively. 

Because  one  point  of  difference  between  glass  jars  and  tin 
cans  is  in  the  method  of  sealing,  the  investigators  sought  to 
learn  whether  a  better  seal  on  jars  would  be  of  any  help.  They 
tried  painting  two  coats  of  paraffin  over  the  rubber  jar  ring 
and  adjacent  glass,  and  also  tried  storing  the  untreated  jars 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  At  the  end  of  a  five-month 
storage  period,  tomatoes  kept  under  these  conditions  did  not 
contain  significantly  more  vitamin  C  than  those  canned  without 
any  extra  precautions. 

In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  probable  detrimental  effect  of 
the  headspace,  paraffin  was  poured  into  the  jar  at  canning  time, 
so  as  to  leave  no  air  space  above  the  fruit.  There  was  no 
noticeable  improvement  in  vitamin  C  retention. 

Some  investigators  have  reported  finding  evidence  that  com¬ 
mon  salt  helps  prevent  vitamin  C  from  being  oxidized.  However, 
in  the  trials  here,  using  as  much  salt  as  could  be  added  without 
spoiling  the  flavor  of  the  tomatoes  resulted  in  too  slight  an 
improvement  to  be  considered  significant. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tomatoes  canned  in  glass  jars  tend  to 
lose  some  of  their  vitamin  C  potency,  nevertheless  they  usually 
are  valuable  sources  of  this  factor,  particularly  when  they  are 
properly  canned  and  are  consumed  before  they  have  been  stored 
too  long. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941— National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

FEBRUARY  25-26 — Canners  Raw  Products  Conference,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  28th  to  March  7th — Canned  Salmon  Week. 

MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation,  place  to  be  determined  later. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Role  of  Preserved  Foods  in  the  Defense  Program 

An  Address  before  the  National  Canners  Convention  at  Chicago,  Ill., 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  21,  1941 

by  DR.  SAMUEL  C.  PRESCOTT, 

Dean  of  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


I  REGARD  IT  AS  A  GREAT  HONOR  that  I  have  been  asked 
I  by  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Gorrell,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  warm 
friendship  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  to  speak  at  a 
session  of  this  great  convention  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Gorrell  very  kindly  suggested  that  since  I  have 
been  personally  concerned  with  problems  of  food  preservation, 
and  especially  with  some  of  the  matters  that  have  intimately 
concerned  the  progress  of  the  canning  industry  for  the  past 
forty-five  years,  it  might  not  be  unprofitable,  or  at  least  unin¬ 
teresting  if  I  speak  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me  in  a  somewhat 
historical  manner 

In  doing  so,  and  at  the  risk  of  boring  you  with  personal 
reminiscense,  I  am  pleased  to  accept  Mr.  GorrelTs  invitation. 
I  happen  also  to  have  had  some  experience  in  relation  to  food 
supply  and  the  Army  during  the  World  War  as  an  officer 
attached  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  office,  and  in  that  connection 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  great  significance  which  pre¬ 
served  foods  have  in  the  important  matter  of  supplying  adequate 
and  satisfactory  foods  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  were 
undergoing  training  in  the  great  cantonments  which  had  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  I  may  depart  rather  widely 
from  what  might  seem  to  be  the  logical  and  direct  treatment  of 
the  subject  given  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  Since  in  my  opinion 
the  role  of  preserved  foods  in  the  defense  program  that  is 
interesting  the  country  so  intensely  today,  is  essentially  a  part 
of  the  whole  subject  of  food  in  relation  to  military  and  naval 
operations  in  general,  there  may  be  justification  for  my  digres¬ 
sion  into  a  rapid  survey  of  this  aspect  of  the  food  supply  problem 
of  earlier  wars. 

The  great  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  made  the  declaration  that 
“An  army  travels  on  its  stomach,”  meaning  thereby,  that  food 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  maintaining  the  fighting  power, 
morale  and  well-being  of  the  soldier,  and  therefore,  a  most 
important  agency  in  the  ultimate  success  of  military  operations. 
Although  he  expressed  the  fact  in  this  epigrammatic  manner, 
he  was  probably  not  the  first  to  recognize  the  immense  signifi¬ 
cance  of  food  to  an  army  or  a  navy  whether  in  offensive  or 
defensive  position  and  action.  History  of  wars  from  ancient 
days  to  the  present  would  no  doubt  supply  much  evidence  of 
the  truthfulness  of  this  statement.  Several  years  before 
Napoleon’s  attempt  to  rule  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  British 
Navy  had  had  its  very  bad  experiences  with  scurvy  which  were 
corrected  by  use  of  fruit  juices  so  that  the  men  became  known 
as  “limeys”  or  “limejuicers.”  Perhaps  no  more  dramatic  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  food  requirements  in  militai’y  or  naval  operations 
could  be  found  than  in  the  famous  retreat  from  Moscow  headed 
by  this  same  Napoleon,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  con¬ 
quer  Russia,  when,  according  to  tradition,  his  vast  army  of 
‘500,000  men  melted  away,  partly  through  political  reasons,  but 
no  doubt,  largely  because  of  the  tremendous  losses  of  men  from 
starvation,  exposure,  and  the  diseases  resulting  from  bad  and 
nsufficient  food. 

In  those  days  of  comparatively  leisurely  warfare,  armies 
generally  attempted  to  live,  in  great  part  at  least,  on  the  foods 
which  could  be  captured  in  the  invaded  countries,  although  cer¬ 
tain  supply  lines  had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  the  campaign  I  have  referred  to,  Napoleon  could  not  have 
had  canned  foods  as  his  main  bulwark  of  food  supply,  as  is  the 
case  to  a  great  extent  today,  for  Appert  was  still  working  and 
experimenting  on  the  processes  of  preservation  by  heat,  and 
although  he  had  received  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  offered  by  the 


French  Government  in  1809,  canned  or  bottled  foods  were  an 
insignificant  and  rare  source  of  food  supply,  and  not  adapted  to 
military  life.  Salted  and  dried  meat  and  fish  foods,  fruits  pre¬ 
served  by  sugar  or  by  spicqs,  were  the  only  preserved  foods 
available  for  the  rations  of  army  or  navy,  and  these  probably 
only  in  limited  quantity.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  at 
this  period  soldiers  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  nutritional 
deficiencies. 

The  success  of  the  Appert  process  of  heat  sterilization  theo¬ 
retically  changed  the  possibilities  in  this  picture  somewhat  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  use  of  the  tin  canister,  or  as  we  know  it  today,  the  can,  in 
the  small  industry  of  the  period  that  a  really  effective  source  of 
satisfactory  food  on  a  large  scale  could  be  had.  Until  then, 
salted  meats  and  fish,  or  salted,  partially  dried  and  smoked  meats 
and  fish  were  the  only  dependable  source  of  meat,  protein,  and 
these  were  not  always  of  good  quality. 

Before  1850,  canning  had  made  some  headway  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  to  a  lesser  degree  by  Durran,  John  Moir 
&  Sons,  and  others  in  England,  and  by  the  Apperts  and  Angilbert 
in  France.  The  house  of  Underwood  (now  with  its  splendid 
history  of  120  years)  had  been  established  in  Boston.  Edward 
Wright,  the  Winslows,  Thomas  Kensett,  John  Winslow  Jones  and 
Upman  S.  Treat,  are  other  names  famous  in  the  early  history. 
Vegetables  and  fruits,  lobsters  and  oysters,  and  later  salmon 
and  other  fish  were  packed.  Meat  was  apparently  packed  in 
tin  commercially  by  Moir  &  Son  in  London  as  early  as  1822. 

Wars  have  seemed  always  to  be  stimulators  of  useful  scientific 
pi'ocedures  as  well  as  of  methods  of  destruction.  Our  Civil  War 
(the  War  between  the  States  as  some  prefer  to  call  it)  was 
a  great  stimulator  of  canning  in  this  country,  and  especially  of 
the  canning  of  meats.  William  Underwood  in  Boston,  began 
meat  canning  operations  about  1845,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
or  in  years  immediately  following,  there  were  two  or  three 
small  canners  in  Maine  doing  the  same  thing.  When  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  came  in  1861,  the  demand  for  canned  meats  for 
the  Army  greatly  increased.  The  meat  canned  at  this  period  was 
largely  corned  beef,  packed  in  square  tins  without  taper,  and 
with  such  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  and  fat  that  the 
mixture  when  removed  from  the  can  was  not  especially  attrac¬ 
tive.  What  is  more  to  the  point  however,  it  was  a  transpor¬ 
table,  nutritious  meat  food  which  could  be  employed  as  army 
food  along  with  a  dried  slab  of  a  vegetable  mixture  which  has 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  trade.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  it  was  the  military  use  of  canned  corned  beef  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  meat  canning  on  a  vast  scale.  Of 
course,  the  weak  spot  in  the  process  was  the  danger  from 
spoilage,  since  pressure  sterilization  had  not  come  into  use  and 
no  one  had  any  scientific  knowledge  of  proper  processing  times 
and  conditions.  Losses,  therefore,  were  frequently  very  large, 
and  no  doubt  much  non-sterile  food  was  actually  eaten  by  the 
men  in  the  armies. 

Another  preserved  food  product  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Civil  War  and  its  production  greatly  stimulated  thereby. 
In  the  middle  fifties,  Gail  Borden  eventually  acquired  a  patent 
for  a  vacuum  process  of  condensing  milk,  either  unsweetened  or 
sweetened  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  He  had  built  up  a  small 
business  in  this  product,  especially  in  New  York  City,  but  vis¬ 
ualized  much  wider  distribution.  As  a  demonstration  of  its 
keeping  quality,  in  1856  some  of  the  canned  sweetened  condensed 
milk  was  successfully  shipped  around  the  world.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  used  in  the  great  hospital 
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camps  where  sick  and  wounded  men  were  treated,  and  was  so 
satisfactory  there  that  it  was  quickly  adopted  for  men  in  the 
field  armies. 

The  Federal  Government  commandeered  Borden’s  total  prod¬ 
uct,  and  thus  a  large  business  was  developed,  which  was 
enormously  extended  as  returning  soldiers  told  the  home  people 
of  its  use.  This  vast  industry  was  thus  in  a  sense  built  on  a 
military  demand,  and  the  product  has  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  a  military  necessity.  Thus  there  was  added  another  example 
of  the  role  of  preserved  foods  in  the  defense  program  of  eighty 
years  ago,  and  it  is  probably  equally  important  in  our  present 
day  program. 

An  interesting  event  in  processing  came  in  this  period,  the  use 
of  what  was  known  as  the  “chemical  bath,”  a  strong  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  which,  because  of  its  higher  boiling  point,  replaced 
the  boiling  water  in  the  open  kettles  used  for  sterilization.  The 
principle  was  sound  enough  in  a  way,  but  the  hand-made  cans 
often  could  not  withstand  the  high  pressure,  and  the  resulting 
explosions  were  costly.  The  method  was  generally  abandoned, 
and  was  only  profitable  for  a  time  to  the  inventor — as  it  was 
sold  as  a  secret  process  and  for  a  high  price.  It  might  be 
added  that  this  was  an  era  of  secret  processes. 

To  what  extent  canned  products  helped  to  solve  the  food 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  is  now  difficult  to  say,  but  a  search 
of  the  records  might  give  a  clue  to  the  answer.  There  were  such 
foods,  but  at  best  they  could  not  have  been  a  major  factor. 
My  own  belief  is  that  not  until  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  any  process  of  preservation  were  understood,  could 
there  be  grreat  reliance  on  new  types  of  materials  or  really 
large  quantity  production.  Dried,  salted  and  smoked  foods  had 
long  been  known  and  experience  taught  what  could  probably  be 
depended  on  for  satisfactory  use.  I  have  found  some  definite 
evidence  that  limited  quantities  of  dried  vegetables  reached  some 
of  the  northern  units  in  the  Civil  War.  After  the  Civil  War  the 
canning  industry  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  great  packing  houses  of  Chicago  began  their  broad 
development,  and  canning  of  meats  became  an  important  part  of 
the  industry.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  only  after  rule  of  thumb 
and  hearsay  methods  were  replaced  by  those  based  on  science, 
could  certainty  as  to  keeping  quality  and  constancy  of  supply  be 
assured.  This  time  was  not  to  come  for  more  than  30  years 
after  the  war.  The  modern  canner  will  probably  never  realize 
the  extent  to  which  spoilage  occurred,  and  especially  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  when  many  new  firms  engaged  in 
the  industry.  Those  of  my  own  age  or  older  who  are,  or  have 
been,  familiar  with  the  history  of  canning,  will  recall  the  vast 
losses  which  sometimes  occurred  and  changed  a  company  from 
affluence  to  poverty  in  a  single  season. 

As  I  have  implied  earlier,  food  preservation  by  heat  treatment 
in  closed  containers  was  first  applied  practically  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  last  century.  The  belief  was  general  that  exclu¬ 
sion  of  air  was  the  basis  for  success.  When  canning  began  to  be 
a  larger  and  less  secret  industry,  it  became  known  that  losses  due 
to  spoilage  were  also  very  large.  Nevertheless  the  industry 
grew.  Not  until  less  than  fifty  years  ago  was  there  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  true  causes  of  spoilage  or  of  the  time-tempera¬ 
ture  relations  necessary  to  secure  both  successful  keeping  quality 
and  good  commercial  quality  as  determined  by  taste  appeal, 
appearance  and  nutritive  value.  By  good  fortune,  I  had  in  1895 
the  opportunity  to  begin  work  with  Mr.  William  Lyman 
Underwood,  grandson  of  the  founder,  on  some  problems  pertain¬ 
ing  to  certain  canned  foods  they  were  then  producing.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  resistant  types  of  microbes  were  the  agencies 
of  spoilage.  It  later  came  to  light  that  Dr.  Harry  L.  Russell  had 
in  the  year  preceding,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  in  his 
work  for  some  pea  canners  in  Wisconsin.  About  the  same  time 
some  work  was  done  in  Canada.  These  were  the  pioneer 
researchers  on  canned  foods  and  settled  certain  principles 
regarding  sterilization  and  processing. 

Mr.  Underwood  and  I  followed  our  original  studies  on  sea  foods 
with  detailed  studies  on  the  time  of  cooking  and  the  most 
effective  temperatures  in  the  processing  of  sweet  corn,  peas  and 
other  products,  and  described  many  organisms  which  could  with¬ 
stand  the  usual  process  and  give  subsequent  spoilage.  We  also 
developed  the  incubator  test  for  keeping  quality.  This  was  the 
work  which,  in  a  sense,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  N.C.A. 
Research  Laboratory  at  Washington,  and  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  the  possibility  of  charting  the  curves  of  time  and 


temperature  for  different  products, — one  of  the  numerous  fields 
of  study  which  have  since  been  followed  by  your  research  labora¬ 
tories  with  brilliant  success.  At  the  time  of  our  work  there  was 
probably  not  a  research  man  or  experimental  laboratory  in  any 
food  company — certainly  not  a  bacteriologist,  and,  if  we  except 
Drs.  Russell,  McPhail  and  Bitting  and  ourselves,  none  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  or  official  life.  There  may  have  been  a  chemist 
here  and  there,  but  with  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the 
microbe  in  the  breakdown  of  foods. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  also  prevalent  a 
much  lower  standard  of  what  we  may  call  the  technical  morals 
of  packers,  many  of  whom  believed  that  raw  materials  of  low 
quality  and  well  on  the  way  to  deterioration  by  spoilage,  could 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  foods.  However,  this  may 
have  been  due  to  lack  of  knowledge. 

In  1898  came  the  Spanish  War — a  quickly  developing  affair 
after  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor.  Hasty 
demands  for  canned  and  other  meats  for  the  Army  were  made  on 
the  large  packing  houses.  To  meet  these  needs,  products  had  to 
be  turned  out  quickly,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  test  their 
keeping  quality  by  storage.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  also  that 
some,  but  not  all,  packers  made  use  of  chemicals,  of  which  one 
was  known  as  “freezone,”  sold  to  them  by  either  ignorant  or 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  with  the  assurance  that  they  would 
add  to  the  keeping  quality  of  foods.  The  use  of  “freezone”  in 
a  portion  of  the  food  supplied,  came  to  light,  and  as  a  result 
the  unsavory  “embalmed  beef”  scandal  came  out — for  “freezone” 
was  found  to  be  a  dilute  solution  of  formaldehyde.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  this  embalmed  beef  was  not  canned 
meat.  In  addition,  tons  of  cans  of  foods,  hurriedly  prepared, 
were  rushed  to  Tampa,  dumped  on  the  docks  in  the  bright  sun 
and  warm  climate.  In  these,  considerable  spoilage  resulted  due 
to  lack  of  complete  sterilization,  and  many  cans  which  under 
normal  storage  conditions,  might  not  have  shown  any  swells, 
responded  to  this  incubation  ti'eatment. 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  art  fifty  years  ago — 
when  packers  knew  nothing  of  microbial  activity,  had  no 
research  or  experimental  departments  and  followed  rule  of  thumb 
methods. 

When  Mr.  Underwood  and  I  presented  our  first  papers  on 
bacterial  spoilage  and  on  the  fundamentals  of  sterilization  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Atlantic  States  Canners  Association  and  the 
Middle  States  Association  in  1897  and  1898,  our  statements  were 
received  with  such  evident  incredulity  and  actual  ignorance  of 
sound  principles  of  food  pi’eparation  and  processing,  that  it  was 
pathetic.  Within  three  years  the  attitude  had  changed  and 
many  packers  were  eager  to  put  their  methods  on  sound  scientific 
footings. 

In  view  of  the  low  state  of  the  art,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  war  foods  of  Spanish  War  days  were  of  exceedingly  low 
grade  and  remembered  with  anything  but  pleasure  by  those  who 
had  to  consume  them.  Fortunately,  the  war  was  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion  and  the  number  of  men  involved  was  small  in  comparison 
with  more  recent  events. 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  Century  came  a  great  awakening,  and 
with  it  the  merging  of  the  sectional  associations.  Canned  foods 
were  assuming  a  greater  and  more  widespread  use  in  our  general 
population.  In  order  to  meet  complaints  because  of  poor  quality 
and  losses  by  spoilage,  and  because  of  the  proddings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  under  Dr.  Wiley,  and  perhaps  also  because 
of  the  great  interest  of  the  can  manufacturers  as  well  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  for  higher  standards  of  quality  on  the  part  of  the 
canners,  chemical  and  bacteriological  work  extended.  This  had 
its  culmination  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  Research  Laboratory  in  Washington  in  1913,  with 
W.  D.  Bigelow  as  its  director.  In  its  twenty-seven  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  it  has  been  a  great  force  in  raising  standards  of  nutrition 
and  in  bringing  the  rule  of  thumb  trade  of  canning  to  the  level 
of  a  great  scientific  industry.  It  has  been  a  notable  record  and 
has  performed  not  only  a  service  to  the  industry,  but  a  national 
service  of  the  highest  order  by  making  possible  preserved  foods 
which  are  not  only  bacteriologically  safe,  but  are  also  sanitary, 
attractive  and  clean,  and  of  a  variety  and  food  value  which  has 
given  America  leadership  in  the  reputation,  quality  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  this  class  of  food  products.  The  period 
between  1900  and  1917,  when  we  entered  the  World  War,  was  one 
of  continuous  development  and  improvement  in  the  production 
of  high  grade  canned  foods. 
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With  our  entry  into  the  World  War  there  came  the  problems 
of  food  for  the  Army  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Navy.  With 
the  induction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  into  the  great 
training  camps  there  arose  problems  of  food  supply  on  a  large 
scale.  The  general  food  situation  was,  in  general,  admirably 
handled  by  the  Quartermaster’s  Divison,  all  matters  of  purchase 
and  supply  being  in  their  domain.  However,  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  as  a  part  of  the  Sanitary 
Corps,  a  section  known  as  the  Food  Division,  and  into  this  were 
brought  many  food  chemists,  bacteriologists  and  others  more  or 
less  expert  in  matters  of  food  preservation,  preparation  and 
inspection.  The  function  of  these  men  was  largely  advisory  and 
instructional,  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  tbe  Surgeon 
General’s  Office  and  the  Quartermaster  General’s.  Groups  of 
these  became  Mess  Officers  who  spent  considerable  periods  at  the 
great  camps  in  study  of  the  methods  of  handling  and  preparing 
foods  for  the  various  units  of  enlisted  men,  and  in  teaching  those 
who  had  to  become  cooks  in  the  company  kitchens  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  meal  planning,  how  to  prepare  the  foods  supplied,  how  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition  and  serve  proper  combinations 
effectively,  and  how  to  prevent  waste. 

Canned  foods,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  dietary,  although  in  the  training  camps  fresh 
meats  of  high  quality  and  some  vegetables  were  almost  con¬ 
stantly  available  in  plentiful  quantity,  and  each  camp  had  its 
bakery. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  rations,  there  were  many  other 
kinds  of  preserved  foods  which  the  Army  was  besought  to  buy. 
Many  of  these  were  investigated  with  care.  A  new  food  factor, 
the  vitamins,  had  begun  to  have  general  consideration,  and  foods 
which  had  some  of  their  natural  vitamin  content  were  looked 
upon  as  essential  for  the  Army. 

My  own  particular  work  had  to  do  more  with  an  examination 
of  the  many  forms  of  dehydrated  products,  potatoes,  soup  mix¬ 
tures,  tomatoes,  carrots,  onions,  and  other  products  which  were 
offered,  and  also  with  the  general  storehouse  inspection  at  the 
Camps  of  all  foods,  fresh,  canned,  baked,  and  dried  which  came 
under  the  Subsistence  Divsion.  It  was  essentially  a  liaison  ser¬ 
vice.  The  problems  of  dehydration  were  of  special  importance  as 
many  products  were  becoming  available,  and  this  process  of 
nreservation  assumed  greater  importance  than  ever  before 
because  of  small  plant  cost  and  apparent  ease  of  manufacture, 
the  savings  in  weight  and  space  after  drying,  the  types  of  con¬ 
tainers  whch  could  be  used,  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
preparation  for  the  table.  These  problems  are  not  so  simple  as 
at  first  appears.  The  quality  of  raw  materials,  the  handling,  the 
rate  and  method  of  drying,  and  degree  of  di’ying,  the  storage  and 
transportation  under  conditions  which  precluded  moisture  absorp¬ 
tion.  possibilities  of  contamination,  and  the  incursions  of  insects 
while  in  storage,  all  had  to  be  subjected  to  careful  study. 
Specifications  for  these  products  had  to  be  written  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  rigidly  enforced. 

Some  dried  products,  such  as  sliced  potatoes,  had  been  in  use 
in  a  small  way  for  years,  having  been  especially  produced  for 
the  Klondike  of  ’96.  and  for  the  Navy.  It  was  rather  easy  to 
get  some  of  these  products  for  use  in  the  permanent  training 
eamns  at  home  in  good  condition,  but  not  so  easy  to  get  them 
in  the  same  condition  to  the  units  in  France  where  they  were 
supposed  to  arrive.  Of  course,  the  lower  cost,  the  lighter  weight 
and  the  rectangular  package  had  distinct  advantages  in  our 
crowded  ships  where  every  shipping  ton  was  important.  With 
some  of  the  dried  foods  it  was  found  that  a  portion  of  the 
vitamins  were  retained  (although  in  diminished  quantity). 
Natui-allv,  at  that  time,  methods  of  evaluation  were  not  as 
advanced  as  at  present.  The  weaknesses  of  dehvdrated  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  foods  for  armies  in  the  foreign  field  were  that 
lime  was  required  to  restore  them  to  normal  appearance  and 
character  by  reabsorbing  water,  and  making  them  into  appetiz¬ 
ing  dishes,  and  the  mess  cooks  often  served  soup  mixtures  as 
drained  vegetables  rather  than  as  a  soup,  thus  losing  the  valu¬ 
able  dissolved  salts  and  extractives.  It  was  unavoidable  that 
the  large  tin  packages  sometimes  got  damaged  and  contents 
damp  in  the  vicissitudes  of  transportation.  Of  course,  they  had 
to  be  packed  in  large  tins  or  drums  for  foreign  use  or  for 
extended  storage. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  here  that  dehydration  as  a  method 
of  food  preservation  has  some  distinct  nutritional  and  economic 
possibilities  even  in  war.  Dried,  cooked  potato  and  some  other 


vegetables  can  often  advantageously  replace  raw  products.  The 
same  applies  to  certain  fruits  which  dry  well.  Of  course,  some 
meats  and  fish  can  also  be  dried  successfully.  Mixtures  of  meat 
and  other  products  prepared  for  use  as  “spreads”  or  as  pem- 
mican  are  possible  and  good.  An  important  advantage  is  that 
these  foods  can  be  “fortified”  if  necessary,  with  vitamins  and  so 
guarantee  the  nutritional  requirements  of  the  soldier.  The 
possibility  of  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition,  which  carried  sufficiently  large 
quantities  of  pemmican  consisting  of  meats,  vegetables,  milk 
powder,  hydrogenated  fats  and  other  vitamin-bearing  ingredients 
to  assure  the  vitamin  requirements  of  the  men  during  their 
absence  for  two  years.  The  mixture  of  ingredients  in  concen¬ 
trated  form  is  an  ample  source  of  the  energy,  tissue  building 
and  mineral  salt  requirements,  even  when  eaten  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  type  of  cracker  or  hardtack,  even  if  no  other  foods  were 
available. 

An  Army  pemmican  of  somewhat  similar  character  has  been 
compounded  and  is  both  palatable  and  satisfying  to  the  hunger. 
It  must  be  assured,  however,  that  it  is  probably  supplied  with  the 
requisite  vitamins  to  satisfy  the  “hidden  hunger”  of  the  tissues 
which  can  only  be  done  by  adequate  supplies  of  the  essential 
vitamins  either  in  the  form  of  natural  foods  or  as  synthetic 
products.  Dr.  Parran,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  has  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  some  of  these  essen¬ 
tial  substances  in  our  daily  foods,  and  has  pointed  out  that  herein 
lies  a  grave  danger  to  our  public  health,  and  general  efficiency. 
Since  bodily  and  mental  efficiency  are  both  prime  essentials  in 
an  army  or  any  other  human  agency  used  in  national  defense, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  vitamin  requirements  of 
the  men  should  be  looked  after  with  special  care.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  supply  these  through  use  of  concentrated  or  properly 
dehydrated  and  compounded  foods  as  a  part  of  the  food  supply. 
These  foods,  together  with  the  canned  foods  and  cereal  foods 
which  can  be  made  available,  make  it  possible  that  the  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  of  Army  and  Navy  units  can  be  satisfactorily  met. 

The  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  study  of 
nutritional  physiology,  clearly  suggest  the  lines  along  which  the 
thinking  and  action  of  those  responsible  for  the  subsistence  of 
men  especially  engaged  in  national  defense  should  be  directed. 
The  problem  is  not  only  one  of  defense  from  the  military  stand¬ 
point,  but  is  one  which  concerns  the  well  being  of  tbe  people  as 
a  whole,  and  should  engage  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
foods  from  this  broad  standpoint. 

These  advances  in  knowledge  as  a  result  of  nutritional 
research,  have  not  been  overlooked  by  those  concerned  wi+h 
canning  industry.  In  fact,  they  have  contributed  greatly  to 
it,  and  we  know  much  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what  the 
great  advantages  of  canned  foods  are,  and  wherein  they  must  be 
reinforced  by  other  foods.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  canned 
foods  will  not  have  a  very  large  place  in  the  problems  of  food 
supply,  as  in  the  past.  We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that 
although  the  important  vitamins  A  and  C  may  be  conserved 
efficiently  under  proper  conditions  of  manufacture,  vitamin  B, 
may  be  diminished  appreciably  in  low  acid  products.  If  much 
reduced,  this  can  be  supplied  either  by  other  food  materials  or 
by  synthetic  products  or  concentrates  which  can  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  daily  ration.  Broadly  speaking,  the  canning 
industry  is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  strength  for  our  Army  fooHs 
for  reasons  that  seem  to  me  incontrovertible.  They  are  high 
in  the  energy  yield  which  is  essential;  they  supply  the  variety 
which  is  desirable.  They  are  of  the  high  sanitary  quality  which 
guarantees  freedom  from  infections  except  as  might  occur  after 
the  cans  are  opened.  They  are  easily  transportable,  and  losses 
from  breakage  are  small.  They  are  space-saving  in  storage, 
and  the  contained  foods  are  quick  and  easy  of  preparation.  They 
are  palatable  and  of  sufficient  variety  to  give  a  diet  free  from 
monotony.  They  do  not  become  infested  by  pests,  and  they 
do  not  suffer  deterioration  if  exposed  to  the  gases  of  gas  war¬ 
fare.  No  other  class  of  preserved  foods  that  I  can  think  of 
has  so  many  advantages  and  virtues  or  is  so  dependable.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  standardizations  of  size  and  weight,  the  quantity 
of  food  is  easily  computable.  And  where  there  may  be  lack  of 
vitamin  B-1,  which  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  cooking  or  proc¬ 
essing,  this  can  be  remedied  by  adjunct  foods  in  which  this 
vitamin  is  present  in  sufficient  abundance  to  meet  dietary  needs. 


(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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MERCHANDISING  LESSONS  FROM  THE  FREEZER 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Three  years  ago  I  ventured  the  positive  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  canning  industry  needed  as  always, 
some  far-seeing  organization  that  would  be  as  apt  in 
planning  merchandising  campaigns  as  the  frozen  food 
folks  seemed  to  be.  None  was  forthcoming.  Today, 
in  many  warehouses  of  wholesale  food  distributors  we 
find  frozen  foods  gaining  in  sales,  popularity  and  boss 
acceptance.  When  you  learn  of  this  condition  you  first 
of  all  wonder  whether  or  not  the  frozen  food  crowd 
have  something  in  quality  or  edibility  that  brings  about 
this  condition.  If  you  are  a  conscientious  boss  you 
attribute  the  increase  in  popularity  of  frozen  foods  to 
their  quality,  newness,  and  large  advertising  appro¬ 
priations,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

It’s  time  we  awoke  to  our  responsibilities!  Frozen 
foods  are  gaining  in  consumer  acceptance  much  faster 
than  canned  foods  gained  over  any  comparable  period 
after  they  were  first  placed  on  the  market.  They  are 
making  these  gains  in  spite  of  serious  objections  to 
their  continued  use  by  several  widely  different  types 
of  housewives.  First  you  have  the  large  number  of 
homemakers  who  are  without  the  blessing  of  zero  cold 
in  the  home.  All  such  have  to  be  taught  more  than 
once  as  to  the  handling  of  frozen  foods  after  they  have 
been  taken  from  the  retail  distributor’s  box,  held  at 
low  temperature,  and  removed  to  the  home.  The 
technique  of  handling  fresh  meats  is  especially  puzzling 
to  even  the  experienced  cook  in  the  average  hotel  and 
restaurant.  No  longer  can  the  lord  of  the  hotel  kitchen 
take  wonderfully  preserved  foods  from  their  containers 
and  spoil  (?)  them  by  draining  off  the  minerals  held 
in  the  natural  juices  in  which  the  vegetables  have  been 
canned.  Frozen  foods  carry  the  recipe  for  proper 
handling  in  preparation  for  the  table  on  each  shipping 
container,  and  directions  must  be  followed  or  the  resul¬ 
tant  servings  are  disappointing  to  say  the  least.  No, 
I’m  wrong,  he  can  still  ruin  the  succulent  and  tender 
lima  beans  or  peas  in  cans  if  he  persists  in  his 
common  practice  of  handling  for  serving,  but  his  mis¬ 
handling  of  frozen  foods  is  prevented  in  a  large  part 
by  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  first  processors, 
the  directions  on  the  box  assure  diners  of  fine  food 
well  served  (if  the  directions  are  followed) . 

Then  you  have  the  housewife  whose  food  budget  is 
already  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by  the  many 
demands  on  it.  Strained  food  budgets  do  not  allow  of 
much  indulgence  in  frozen  foods  if  the  volume  of  food 
to  which  the  family  is  accustomed  continues  to  flow 
into  the  home  without  additional  expenditures  for  food. 
It’s  true  that  not  all  frozen  foods  are  “high-priced,” 
but  not  many  people  have  ever  heard  of  those  sold  for 
less  than  the  brands  we  see  advertised.  Along  with 
these  serious  objections  to  the  handling  of  frozen  foods 
by  the  housewives  of  the  country  we  find  the  apathy 


of  the  average  dealer  in  foods  at  retail  who  is  still  very 
apt  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  to  allow 
his  customers  to  dictate  what  he  will  carry  in  stock. 
Of  course,  he  buys  frozen  foods  for  those  who  ask  for 
them  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  safely,  but  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  the  matter  drops  there. 
For  instance,  last  week  my  grocer  sold  forty-five  com¬ 
binations  of  a  box  of  peas  and  a  spring  fryer,  when  his 
largest  number  of  such  sales  heretofore  on  a  Saturday 
have  been  less  than  half  that.  You  may  be  certain  that 
in  the  future  he  will,  for  a  time,  sell  a  great  many  more 
fryers  and  boxes  of  frozen  peas  than  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling.  Then,  of  course,  his  interest  in 
the  sales  of  these  items  will  slacken,  taken  away  by 
the  pressure  of  some  other  sales  drive.  This  brings 
me  to  the  point  of  this  column. 

From  the  first  I  have  said  privately  and  in  public, 
that  if  the  canners  as  a  whole  or  as  far  as  even  one 
adequately  managed  and  financed  was  concerned,  would 
do  as  much  splendid,  down  to  earth  selling,  every  day 
in  the  week,  as  frozen  foods  folks  are  producing  and 
delivering,  frozen  foods  would  never  have  gotten  to 
first  base!  Hard  selling,  constructive  selling,  planned 
selling,  even  inspired  sales  are  putting  frozen  foods 
to  the  fore  and  nothing  else.  Every  day  I  hear  the 
representatives  of  a  well-known  processor  of  frozen 
foods  plan  their  work  for  the  day,  week  and  month. 
I  hear  sales  records  compared  with  the  day  and  week 
and  month  and  year  to  date  and  a  year  ago  and  quotas 
established.  Then  on  the  next  morning  I  hear  why 
they  have  been  met  or  missed  and  in  the  most  of  cases 
I’ll  say  they  have  been  met  and  exceeded.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  frozen  foods  on 
the  retail  trade.  Usually  the  dealer  says :  “Send  some 
one  to  tell  me  about  frozen  foods,  some  of  my  custo¬ 
mers  are  buying  them  elsewhere  and  I  don’t  want  to 
let  that  business  get  away.”  Well,  when  some  retail 
dealer  tells  me  to  have  the  salesman  for  Del  Monte 
call  because  he  is  sure  some  of  his  trade  are  buying 
Del  Monte  peaches  at  the  corporate  chain  store,  I 
believe  that  canners  are  doing  as  good  a  selling  job 
as  the  frozen  foods  salesmen  are  doing.  And  not  until 
then!  To  tell  the  truth,  one  of  the  great  tools  frozen 
foods  was  provided  with,  in  the  beginning  when  first 
introduced  to  the  dealer  by  wholesale  distributors,  has 
been  lost  or  rather  voluntarily  abandoned.  I  refer  to 
the  announced  policy  of  profit  protection  which  went 
by  the  board  a  year  ago.  Probably  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  this  Utopian  adventure  in  the  seas  of  mer¬ 
chandising  but  still,  sales  of  frozen  foods  in  popular 
items  increased  and  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
saturation  point  for  frozen  foods  has  been  reached 
in  the  public’s  mind,  or  until  canners  awake  to  their 
neglected  opportunities. 
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You’ll  say  it’s  foolish  to  write  and  talk  about  mer¬ 
chandising  canned  foods  when  the  demand  will  be 
greater  than  the  supply ;  you’ll  say  it  will  be  even  more 
foolish  to  adopt  any  of  the  suggestions  made  and  made 
again  that  you  start  on  such  a  program.  And  maybe 
you  are  right,  but  if  you  are,  the  frozen  food  processors 
are  plumb  crazy!  The  demand  will  be  as  great  in 
proportion  for  their  foods  as  it  will  be  for  yours  and 
they  are  out  with  a  planned  merchandising  program 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  that  leaves 
absolutely  nothing  to  chance.  Absolutely  nothing !  You 
doubt  my  analysis  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard?  You 
need  not.  Visit  any  distributor  of  the  best  known 
frozen  foods  on  the  market  today  and  ask  him  as  one 
food  distributor  to  another,  to  let  you  see  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  program  from  January  6th 
through  April  5th.  Read  this  over,  digest  it  brother 
and  then  go  home  and  do  your  darndest  to  match  it 
in  your  organization!  You’d  better  or  the  bogey  man 
is  as  apt  to  get  you  as  not ! 

In  the  thirteen  weeks  period  I  have  outlined  eleven 
items  as  featured,  from  one  to  three  at  a  time 
(for  one  week).  These  eleven  items  are  featured  as 
“Majors,”  while  ten  more  go  along  as  “Minors.” 
Together  the  twenty-one  form  complete  meals  as  far 
as  the  biggest  part  of  the  meal  is  concerned.  A  “ser¬ 
vice  job”  for  the  period  is  outlined,  under  five  major 
headings,  “Dealer  identification,”  “Dealer  Education 
and  Clerk  Good-will,”  “Dealer  Advertising,”  “Lenten 
Fish  Promotion,”  and  “Store  Contest.”  Five  weeks 
out  of  the  thirteen  are  supposed  to  have  market  letters 
sent  to  retail  dealers  and  the  promise  is  made  that 
suggested  market  letters  will  be  furnished.  Fancy  a 
canner  promising  to  furnish  copy  for  a  market  letter 
to  retail  dealers!  I  have  seen  soap  companies  flood 
a  jobber’s  desk  with  market  letters  already  prepared 
and  telling  about  some  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  brooch, 
or  a  $100,000.00  contest,  but  seldom  if  ever  do  we  find 
the  canner  getting  on  the  job  that  far  and  fast!  But 
I  ask  you,  why.  Oh  why  not? 

Space  in  the  organization  chart  is  given  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  window  posters  that  will  be  provided.  The 
major  and  minor  items  will  appear  on  each  poster,  the 
posters  are  so  arranged  that  a  retail  dealer  with  only 
a  small  store  may  cut  them  apart  and  use  half  on  a 
small  window.  Each  distributor  will  fill  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  retail  price,  satisfactory  to  the  average  retail 
dealer  in  the  market.  Here  you  see  the  workings  of 
a  pretty  simple  device  for  the  protection  of  a  profit 
margin  for  the  retailer  even  though  positive  profit  pro¬ 
tection  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  chart  continues  to  give  details  of  cut  service 
and  dealer’s  helps  that  will  be  provided,  and  an  outline 
of  the  radio  support,  as  well  as  complete  magazine 
advertising  schedules  are  set  up  for  all  who  may  run 
and  read.  Certainly,  if  any  thing  has  been  overlooked, 
I  must  be  blamed  for  not  recognizing  the  need  for  it. 
Beg  a  look  at  one  of  these  schedules,  I  beg  of  you. 
Scan  every  word,  reject  all  thought  of  what  it  provides 
tor  that  is  not  within  your  means,  but  do  your  darndest 
to  live  up  to  the  shining  example  of  sound  merchandis¬ 
ing  it  gives  us!  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  do! 


More  Cases  of  Fancy 
Peas  Per  Acre 


CRCO  Quality  Grader 
Hookup 

More  tender  or  “fancy”  peas  command  a  higher  price  per 
case,  and  with  the  CRCO  Quality  Grader  Hookup  it  is  now 
possible  to  secure  a  practically  complete  grading  in  sinkers 
(hard)  and  floaters  (tender)  peas  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed 
without  injury  to  the  product. 

The  Quality  Grader  unit  consists  of  the  standard  or  the 
Junior  Quality  Grader,  a  hrine  tank  and  mixer,  and  a  Gravo- 
meter  which  accurately  maintains  the  proper  solution. 

Sinkers  are  discharged  in  one  stream  and  floaters  in  the 
other  outlet,  and  the  construction  of  the  grader  permits  no 
chance  of  peas  sticking  in  the  channel  and  remaining  too  long 
in  the  brine. 

Send  for  complete  details  of  the  Quality  Grader,  and  learn 
bow  to  secure  more  revenue  per  ton  of  peas. 


Chisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


PLEASE  SEND 

ED  Full  details  ol  Quality  Grader 
ED  Complete  Catalos  No.  41 


Name  . . 

Firm  . . 

Address  . . 

City 

State........„.... 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


OCEAN  SPRAY  LOCATES  NORTH 
CHICAGO  PLANT 

Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  packers  of 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce,  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  factory  in  North  Chicago  to  be 
used  in  packing  cranberry  sauce  for  the 
mid- Western  trade.  Cranberries  for  the 
plant  will  be  supplied  in  part  by  Wis¬ 
consin  members  of  Cranberry  Canners, 
Inc.,  who  produce  87  per  cent  of  the  State 
crop  and  one-fifth  of  the  national  crop, 
and  additional  berries  will  be  sent  on 
from  Massachusetts.  The  newly  pur¬ 
chased  plant,  which  is  on  Highway  41  out 
of  Chicago,  will  be  completely  renovated 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  September 
1  when  harvesting  of  the  1941  cranberry 
crop  begins. 

Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  bears  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  originated  canned 
jellied  cranberry  sauce  in  1914.  Today 
the  company’s  pack  exceeds  1,500,000 
cases  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  cranberry  sauce  pack,  and  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  original  canned 
jellied  cranberry  sauce,  but  a  whole- 
berry  cranberry  sauce  packed  in  glass, 
and  a  bottled  cranberry  juice  as  well.  It 
is  one  of  only  two  canning  cooperatives 
in  the  country  which  packs  in  excess  of 
1,000,000  cases  of  one  item. 

The  company  is  a  grower-owned  co¬ 
operative  with  membership  in  the  three 
large  cranberry-producing  States:  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 
Members  produce  829r  of  the  national 
crop,  and  own  three  canning  plants  lo¬ 
cated  in  main  cranberry-growing  areas: 
Hansen,  and  Wareham,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Egypt,  New  Jersey.  The  North 
Chicago  plant  will  sei’ve  Wisconsin 
members  who  joined  the  cooperative  in 
August,  1940. 

Mr.  Marcus  M.  Havey  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  be  in  charge  of  the  plant,  and 
Mr.  M.  S.  Anderson,  Western  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  Ocean  Spray,  will  also 
make  it  his  headquarters. 

CONTINENTAL  EXPANSION 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  has  begun 
construction  work  on  a  two-story  stor¬ 
age  addition  to  its  Los  Angeles  plant, 
which  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete, 
140x200  feet,  and  contain  approximately 
28,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  new 
addition,  together  with  improvements  to 
the  plant  equipment,  are  a  part  of  the 
Continental  $25,000,000  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  plant  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  end 
of  1940. 

MARRIED 

An  interesting  January  wedding  was 
that  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  of  Miss 
Marie  Kok  and  John  Sidney  Phillips. 
Mrs.  Phillips  is  the  daughter  of  Derek  C. 
Kok  who  heads  the  United  States  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corp.,  Ltd.,  San  Jose,  California. 


SHRIMP  REGULATIONS  CHANGED 

The  Food  &  Drug  Administration  has 
made  minor  changes  in  the  regulations 
covering  the  inspection  of  shrimp  can¬ 
neries  which  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  ^'February  3rd.  The 
principal  changes  are  in  the  reduction  of 
the  initial  inspection  fee  and  in  reducing 
the  per  case  fee  from  3  to  2V^  cents. 
Applications  for  plant  inspection  must  be 
filed  each  year  before  June  1st. 

“GRANDPOP,”  BILL  DeBACK 

In  the  CRCO  exhibit  at  the  convention, 
William  deBack,  genial  general  manager 
of  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  greeted  all 
comers  with  a  broad  smile.  But,  contrary 
to  many  guesses  that  it  was  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  many  new  pieces  of 


"GRANDPOP"  DeBACK 


equipment  which  were  introduced  for  the 
first  time,  the  smile  was  entirely  due  to 
a  telegram  that  “Grandpop”  Bill  had 
received  on  the  train  as  he  sped  from 
Tucson  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Daughter  Alice  (Mrs.  Chas.  Doherty 
of  Tucson,  Arizona)  presented  Bill  with 
seven  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  grandson, 
Saturday  Jan.  18th.  The  newest  recruit 
to  the  executive  staff  was  named  Charles 
William  Doherty  —  thus  honoring  his 
proud  dad,  Charles  Doherty,  and  his,  if 
possible,  prouder  “grandpop,”  Bill  deBack. 
Congratulations,  Bill.  The  boys  in  the 
industry  will  all  join  in  wishing  “C.  W.” 
“The  Best  of  Everything.” 

FIRE  DESTROYS  OLIVE  PLANT 

The  41-year-old  processing  plant  of 
Phoenix  Brothers  at  Fair  Oaks,  Califor¬ 
nia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CHANGES 

Two  important  changes  in  the  sales 
organization  of  Owens-Illinois  Can  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  announced  by  Smith  L. 
Rairdon,  Vice-President  and  General 
Sales  Manager.  Joseph  F.  Adams  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  Oil  and  Paint 
Container  Sales  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  National  Accounts  Manager 
and  Charles  E.  McLaughlin  formerly  of 
the  advertising  staff  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Merchandising  Man¬ 
ager.  The  promotions  were  effective 
January  1,  1941.  In  his  new  position 
Mr.  Adams  will  assist  the  present  Di¬ 
visional  Sales  Managers,  W.  Miles  Ryan 
of  the  Food  Container  Division  and  Fred 
Rosenbauer  of  the  Proprietary  Container 
Division  in  contacting  certain  accounts 
which  have  a  national  distribution.  Aided 
by  Harvey  Thelen,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Oil  and  Paint  Container  Division, 
he  will  continue  to  supervise  servicing 
the  numerous  accounts  in  this  field. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  merchandising.  He  for¬ 
merly  handled  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  Libbey  Glass  Company.  He 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  Owens- 
Illinois  Can  Company’s  customers. 

To  Open  Coast  Closure  Division 

The  Owens-Illinois  Pacific  Coast  Co., 
1855  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  will 
open  a  new  manufacturing  division  about 
February  1st  to  be  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacture  of  molded  plastic 
closures,  according  to  an  announcement 
issued  by  W.  I.  Cole,  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  E.  L.  Fraser  will  be  in  charge  of 
closure  sales. 

“For  the  past  two  years  we  have  felt 
a  real  need  for  a  closure  manufactur¬ 
ing  operation,”  said  Mr.  Cole.  “In  keep¬ 
ing  with  Owens-Illinois  policy  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  complete  packaging  service,  backed 
up  by  our  unequalled  research  facilities, 
this  is  merely  another  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  bringing  our  Coast  service  facili¬ 
ties  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  the 
industry.  The  company  has  installed  a 
battery  of  Lauterbach  rotary  automatic 
machines  which  were  designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Owens-Illinois  parent 
company,”  Mr.  Cole  stated.  “The  per¬ 
fection  and  commercial  operation  of 
these  machines  for  producing  molded 
caps  is  the  most  important  development 
in  the  cap  industry  during  the  past  20 
years  and  has  been  responsible  in  great 
part  for  the  industry’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  today  better  molded  caps  at  lower 
cost.” 

$7,500  FIRE  LOSS 

Warehouse  of  the  Red  Lodge  Canning 
Co.,  Red  Lodge,  Montana,  was  damaged 
by  fire  on  January  23rd  with  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  $7,500. 
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LANGSENKAMP’S  INDIANA  E-Z-ADJUST  PULPER  WILL  GIVE  YOU 


WaUe  H  a  Jl44/X4€fuf> 
1^044,  Qan/t 


Waste  is  a  barrier  to  proFits.  It  should  be  avoided.  Lan^- 
senkamp  Production  Units— a  complete  line  for  tomato 
products  and  pumpkin — is  designed  and  built  to  eliminate 
waste  of  production  time,  production  capacity,  and  pro¬ 
duct—  and  to  reduce  labor  costs  and  manufacturing  over¬ 
head  to  a  minimum.  Let  us  make  suggestions  for  lower¬ 
ing  your  costs. 


•  Adjusting  wheel  per¬ 
mits  constant  close  con¬ 
trol  of  moisture  content 
of  pomace  while  oper¬ 
ating. 

•  Extra  rugged  con¬ 
struction  assures  perfect 
performance  to  limit  of 
a  tremendous  capacity. 

•  Loosening  two  thumb 
nuts  permits  discharge 
end  to  be  removed, 
and  all  parts  reached 
for  cleaning. 


5  COST-REDUCING 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

**EfHciency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


1.  It  eliminates  waste  of  production  time  required 
by  oiher  pulpers  for  making  adjustments  to  regulate 
moisture  in  pomace. 


2.  It  avoids  waste  of  raw  stock  and  increases  yield. 
Sound,  firm  stock  can  be  run  extremely  dry.  Less 
sound  stock  can  be  run  extremely  wet.  Every 
ounce  of  desirable  product  can  be  saved  and  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  maintained. 


•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  available  in  two  models,  and  can  be 
Furnished  with  hopper  Feed  or  pipe  inlet.  Direct  motor 
drive,  iF  desired.  Tight  and  loose  pulleys  standard  drive 
equipment. 


5.  Operates  with  much  lower  power  consumption 
for  production  volume. 


3.  It  saves-  labor  and  increases  capacity.  One 
E-Z-Adjust  will  produce  twice  the  volume  of  or¬ 
dinary  pulpers  of  comparable  size. 

4.  Rugged  construction  for  dependability  under 
continuous  peak  load  production. 


1 

! 

I 

i 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 


I  ioi  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 

beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 

I  more  salable.  Strongparallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 

I  Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 

I  assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 

I  stringbeans  or  lima  beans, 

i 

•  Ask  for  Details. 

1  THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

I  “The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

I  BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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DR.  EDDY  LEAVES  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  who  last  month 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion  for  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
canned  foods,  has  resigned  as  Director  of 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau,  an  office 
he  has  held  since  1927,  to  become  head  of 
the  Eddy  Laboratories,  Inc.,  which  will 
specialize  in  consultation  and  research 
at  409  E.  47th  St.,  New  York.  Dr.  Eddy 
has  been  Professor  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  at  Columbia  University  since 
1919. 


SILVER  RETIRES  FROM  FIELD  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 

As  a  result  of  the  F.  T.  C.’s  cease  and 
desist  order,  the  thirty-year-old  firm  of 
Wm.  Silver  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Aberdeen,  Mary¬ 
land,  is  retiring  from  the  field  brokerage 
business.  Wm.  E.  Silver  has  formed  the 
Wm.  E.  Silver  Sales  Company  as  of 
February  1st,  to  maintain  certain  broker¬ 
age  connections,  where  the  old  firm  had 
large  control  label  business  and  to 
specialize  in  the  sales  of  better  quality 
canned  foods  from  selected  packers.  Says 
Wm.  E.  Silver  concerning  this  action.  “I 
leave  this  old  type  of  business  with  great 
regret,  but  confident  that ,  my  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  of  true  service  during  these 
past  many  years  in  helping  packers  and 
buyers  arrive  at  fair  prices  for  the  goods 
traded.  We  have  always  tried  to  see 
that  all  dealings  were  fair  and  honest 
and  that  all  parties  lived  up  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  they  had  undertaken.  This  same 
policy  I  shall  continue  to  maintain.” 


ENGAGED 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Powell,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  announced  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  their  daughter  Margery  to  Bruce 
Selfridge,  of  San  Rafael,  California.  The 
bride-elect  is  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Bentley  having  been  president  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.  Her 
father,  Stanley  Powell,  heads  the  exports 
department  of  this  concern. 


JERSEY  AGRICULTURIST  CITES  MRS.  LEE 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Lee,  operator  of  the 
New  Egypt  (New  Jersey)  plant  of  Cran¬ 
berry  Canners,  Inc.,  has  received  a  cita¬ 
tion  for  distinguished  service  to  agricul¬ 
ture  from  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey  in 
tribute  for  her  vision  and  initiative  in 
developing  and  extending  a  market  for 
one  of  the  States  oldest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  crops,  “Cranberries.” 

SALMON  FISHERMEN  PARLEY 

Preliminary  negotiations  between  the 
maritime  unions  and  the  Alaskan  salmon 
packing  industry  covering  wages  and 
conditions  in  1941  have  been  launched  at 
San  Francisco.  The  fleet  did  not  sail 
from  this  port  last  year  because  of  a 
break-down  in  negotiations. 


LANGLEY  AGAIN  HEADS  CORN  CANNERS 

Miles  E.  Langley,  Portland  Packing 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago 
during  Convention  week.  Other  officers 
of  the  Bureau  were  also  re-elected  and 
include:  F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning 
Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  First  Vice- 
President;  J.  M.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver 
Co.,  Westminster,  Md.,  Second  Vice- 
President;  C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill.,  Secretary;  and 
Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  Chicago,  Executive 
Secretary. 

DEL  MONTE  PLANS  SPECIAL  PINEAPPLE- 
MEAT  “2-SALE”  PROMOTION 

Making  two  sales  instead  of  one  is 
good  news  in  any  grocer’s  language — 
and  that’s  just  the  opportunity  offered 
in  a  special  pre-Lent  promotion  recently 
announced  by  the  Del  Monte  people  for 
February  7  to  26. 

This  combination  selling  event  fea¬ 
tures  one  of  Del  Monte’s  most  popular 
items,  pineapple,  and  pineapple’s  natural 
menu-partner,  meat — fresh  packaged  and 
canned.  Official  opening  gun  sounds 
Friday,  February  7,  when  a  double-page 
Del  Monte  spread  in  full  color  appears  in 
Life  Magazine,  reaching  an  estimated 
20,000,000  readers  ^11  over  the  country. 
The  ad  pictures  in  appetizing  natural 
colors  half  a  dozen*  dishes  in  which  Del 
Monte  sliced  pineapple  is  served  with 
bacon,  ham,  hamburger,  mutton  and 
canned  meat. 

To  carry  the  full  selling  effect  directly 
into  grocery  stores  everywhere,  special 
store  posters  in  two  distinctive  designs 
are  being  offered  to  dealers  without  cost. 
One  reproduces  the  Del  Monte’s  Life  ad 
in  full  size  and  full  color.  The  other 
gives  large  display  to  Del  Monte  pine¬ 
apple  “As  advertised  in  Life."  Both  are 
large  with  ample  space  for  price-display 
on  Del  Monte  pineapple  and  whatever 
meat  or  meats  the  dealer  wishes  to 
feature. 

NEWLY  ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT  HAS 
LABOR  DIFFICULTIES 

Newly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
N.  C.  A.,  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  Lake  High¬ 
lands  Canning  Co.,  Highlands  City,  Fla., 
faced  labor  difficulties  on  his  return  home, 
when  45  fruit  peelers  and  300  sympa¬ 
thizers  went  on  strike  to  enfoi’ce  a 
demand  that  grapefruit  be  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature  to  facilitate  peeling 
operations.  Too  high  a  temperature 
would  endanger  quality  of  product  the 
management  claimed. 

TO  APPEAL  COURT  DECISION 

In  the  suit  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  and  Dewey  and  Almy  Chemical 
Company  against  Mimex,  Inc.,  alleging 
infringement  of  U.  S.  Patents  Nos. 
1,582,219  and  1,765,134,  Judge  Galston 
in  the  Court  of  First  Jurisdiction  has 
ruled  against  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
ground  of  invalidity.  It  is  understood 
that  the  decision  is  being  appealed. 


FOOD  BROKERAGE  FIRM  RETIRES 

The  Griffith-Durney  Co.,  for  nearly  35 
years  closely  associated  with  the  canning 
and  brokerage  business  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  is  retiring  from  these  activities, 
at  least  for  the  present.  The  reasons  as¬ 
signed  are  the  unprofitable  character  of 
the  business  in  recent  years  and  the  fail¬ 
ing  health  of  Joseph  Durney,  president 
and  co-founder  of  the  company.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  firm  was  a  heavy  handler  of 
canned  salmon,  but  of  late  this  branch 
of  the  business  has  been  handled  by  the 
Griffith-Durney  Company  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  continues  its  activities. 

Several  years  ago  the  company  en¬ 
gaged  in  fruit  canning,  in  addition  to  its 
brokerage  business,  but  this  venture  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  especially  in  the 
pineapple  canning  field.  A  very  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  its  business  has  always 
been  in  export  markets  and  with  these 
so  uncertain  the  decision  was  reached 
to  suspend  operations  until  conditions 
become  more  settled. 

KARL  S.  BRECKENRIDGE 

Karl  S.  Breckenridge,  former  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  and  recently  retired,  died 
in  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Chicago,  on 
January  28th.  Mr.  Breckenridge  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  could  look  back 
to  the  company’s  first  year.  In  1901 
he  joined  the  American  Can  Company  as 
Factory  Manager  and  Local  Sales  Agent 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Subsequent  positions 
were  as  Assistant  General  Manager  at 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  later 
as  Division  Superintendent  at  Toledo 
and  Chicago  and  as  General  Manager  of 
Manufacture  at  New  York.  He  was 
elected  in  January,  1923,  to  the  position 
of  Vice-President  in  charge  of  operations 
in  the  Central  District  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago.  He  was  also  a  Director 
of  the  company  since  that  time.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Club,  Chicago 
Athletic  Association,  South  Shore  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Dome  Lake  Club,  Big  Horn, 
Wyoming,  Masonic  Bodies  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Honorary  Member  of  Supreme 
Council — 33rd  Degree. 

LIBBY  STOCK  SOLD 

In  compliance  with  the  packers  consent 
degree  issued  some  twenty  years  ago, 
3,018,639  shares  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  common  stock,  formerly  owned  by 
Swift  &  Co.,  were  offered  and  promptly 
sold  at  $6.8714  per  share  late  last  month. 
Two  new  directors  to  replace  Swift  &  Co. 
members  are  to  be  elected  to  the  Libby 
Boai’d  and  it  is  expected  that  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co., 
Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  and  Charles  F.  Glore,  an 
investment  broker  of  Chicago,  will  be 
nominated. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Feb.  10th,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Tennes- 
see-Kentucky  Canners  Assn.  Convention. 
Feb.  12th,  Jonesboro,  Ark. — Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Feb.  12th,  Jonesboro,  Ark.  —  High 
School. 

Feb.  13th,  El  Dorado,  Ark. — Indepen¬ 
dent  Retail  Grocers  Assn. 
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I ,  i'i  I filrifr'iii 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihoe  ILTwicnnEiD*  Westminster,  Met. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


"Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postage 

Prepaid 


A  QomfUete 

6o4Me>  in 
Gannina 

A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Size  6x9,  360  pases,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  In  Gold. 
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PEA  I 
HUIUNQ 
EQUIPMENT 


For  the  successful  operation  of  a 
pea  or  lima  bean  cannery,  no 
mechanical  equipment  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  efficient  and  economical 
hulling  equipment.  Machines  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  quality  from  the  vines,  that 
reduce  breakage  and  save  peas, 
largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently,  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viners  and  equipment  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in 
production  of  canned  peas  and  lima 
beans. 


FRANK 


I  I  \fH  A  C  H  I  N  E  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Eitablished  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

I  GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


BANKRUPTCY  SALE 
Two  Canning  Plants 

In  good  operating  condition,  recently  operated_^by  Mount  Airy 
Canning  Company.  Real  estate  and  machinery  to  be  offered 
separately  or  as  a  unit. 

Sale  Monday,  February  10th,  10  A.  M. 

At  Mount  Airy,  Frederick  County,  Maryland — Plant  equipped 
for  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  limas,  mixed  vegetables,  etc.  Annual 
capacity  250,000  cases. 

Sale  Tuesday,  February  11th,  10  A.  M. 

At  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Garrett  County,  Maryland  —  Plant 
equipped  for  peas  and  sweet  corn.  Annual  capacity  180,000 
cases.  Also  a  number  viners  located  in  vicinity  of  plants. 

TERMS  OF  SALE: — Personal  property,  cash  on  day  of  sale. 
Real  Estate:  up  to  $500,  cash  day  of  sale.  More  than  $500,  one- 
third  cash  (not  less  than  $500)  day  of  sale:  more  than  $10,000, 
not  less  than  $2500  cash.  Balance  to  be  secured  to  satisfaction 
of  Trustee  and  paid  in  cash  upon  ratification  of  sale  or  all  cash 
at  option  of  purchaser. 


BURTON  PROCTOR,  JR  .,  Trustee 
Preston,  Md. 


LABELS 

ORIGINnCFIRTISTIC  IN 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Can  the  Canners  Learn  a  Lesson? — The 
Stocks  on  Hand  January  1st  (More  Than  a 
Month  Ago) — Demand  Ahead — Futures  and 
Fatal  Foolishness. 

A  LESSON — As  the  business  jour¬ 
nal  of  your  food  industry  you 
rightly  look  to  The  Canning 
Trade  to  furnish  prices  on  canned 
foods,  market  conditions  and  pos¬ 
sibilities.  How  do  you  expect  us 
to  get  those  prices?  A  new  sub¬ 
scriber  this  week  says:  “We  are 
particularly  interested  in  quota¬ 
tions  on  canned  Apple  Juice.”  You 
may  substitute  your  products  and 
the  statement  will  apply  to  you  in 
exactly  the  same  manner.  This 
new  apple  product  is  now  packed 
by  an  increasing  number  of  can¬ 
ners,  but  even  so  the  number,  as 
yet,  is  small.  Ought  not  these 
prices  come  to  us  from  these  can¬ 
ners?  Suppose  every  canner  of 
apple  juice  sent  us  a  postal,  each 
week,  reporting  selling  prices  or 
offers  to  buy;  these  would  be  held 
in  absolute  confidence,  so  far  as 
informing  any  other  such  canner 
is  concerned — and  you  know  that — 
and  only  the  consensus  published 
for  the  information  of  all.  Sales 
ought  to  be  reported  as  top  grade 
(A) ;  second  grade  (B)  or  third 
grade  (C)  otherwise  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  gauge  the  real  market.  And 
if  a  sale  of  a  still  lower  grade — 
let’s  call  it  D — at  a  very  low  price, 
make  that  very  plain.  There  would 
be  no  way  for  anyone  to  know  who 
made  such  a  sale,  but  the  rumor 
mongers  would  be  stopped  dead  in 
their  tracks,  and  they  could  not 
I  epresent  such  a  low  price  sale  as 
he  market  on  better  grades.  See 
•he  point? 

Here’s  the  lesson :  would  not  the 
anners  be  immeasurably  better 
>ff  if  they  furnished  us  the  prices 
on  canned  foods — of  every  kind, 
lot  just  apple  juice — ^than  to  force 
market  reporters  to  get  the  prices 
rom  brokers,  and  buyers?  It  would 
le  so  easy  to  do.  Just  before  start¬ 
ing  this  Review  our  mail  showed 


about  50  communications  from 
canners,  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  packing  all  manner  of 
products,  but  not*a  single  one  of 
them  said  a  word  about  prices. 
Even  the  new  subscriber  above 
quoted  gave  no  hint  as  the  prices 
he  was  selling  at,  or  had  offered 
him,  or  heard  about.  Yet  all  of 
you  want  to  know  the  market. 

Our  market  pages  are  a  constant 
headache  to  us,  causing  more  ex¬ 
pense  than  anything  else.  And  it 
is  all  because  you,  as  canners,  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  render  this  most  important 
of  all  services  to  you.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  us,  except  a  constant  loss. 
Every  time  you  write,  for  your 
own  good  and  help  you  could  tell 
us  something  of  the  market.  In 
fact  we  will  furnish  you  postal 
cards,  with  prepaid  postage,  self- 
addressed,  and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  tell  us  prices,  or  offers,  con¬ 
dition  and  quality  of  goods — HELP 
YOURSELVES.  That’s  what  it 
means.  You  could  not  get  that 
service  for  $300  a  year,  and  we  are 
willing  to  furnish  it  for  $3.00.  No 
one  else  can  do  this  for  you.  Don’t 
you  want  it?  It  is  a  thoroughly 
individual  matter — but  why  should 
not  every  canner  do  it  ?  Let’s  start 
and  keep  going!! 

THIS  WEEK — Buying  has  been 
rolling  merrily  along,  the  most 
complained  of  condition  being  the 
badly  broken  stocks.  For  so  early 
in  the  year  that  is  portentous.  The 
highlight  of  the  week,  possibly, 
was  the  issuance  of  the  holdings 
of  canned  foods  on  January  1st, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
on  January  31st,  and  received  here 
February  3rd.  Table  No.  1  shows: 

Distributors’ 

Canners’  Stocks  Stocks 

Percent  Change  Percent  Change 


Commodity  January  1,  1941  January  1,  1941 
vs.  vs. 

January  1,  1940  January  1,  1940 

Vegetables : 

Peas  .  +13  —  3 

Corn  .  —21  —  4 

Tomatoes  .  +15  +6 

Beans  .  —13  +2 

Fruits : 

Peaches  .  — 18  —  1 

Pears  .  +93  +  4 


Salmon ; 

Alaska  Reds .  — 83  — 23 

Pinks  .  —16  —10 

Other  .  +10  —  7 

TABLE  2— TOTAL  CANNERS’  STOCKS,  SOLD 
AND  UNSOLD 
Number  of  Cases — All  Sizes 


January  1, 

January  1, 

Commodity 

1941 

1940 

Peas  . 

.  11,596,224 

10,306,387 

Corn  . 

.  9,865,513 

12,446,175 

Tomatoes  . 

.  13,271,070 

11,559,697 

Green  and  Wax  Beans  3,899,198 

4,492,091 

Peaches  . 

.  3,625,575 

4,412,349 

Pears  . 

.  2,132,645 

1,104,639 

Compiled  by  the 

National  Canners’ 

Association. 

Figures  cover  total 

industry. 

Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

Salmon 

1940 

1939 

Total  . 

.  959,885 

2,140,931 

Alaska  Reds  . 

. .  225,552 

1,365,976 

Pinks  . 

.  373,299 

445,687 

Other  . 

.  361,034 

329,268 

Compiled  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 
Figures  represent  the  combined  reports  of  com¬ 
panies  accounting  for  98%  or  more  of  the  total 
pack. 

That  $750,000  per  day  grub  bill 
which  the  Government  will  have  to 
spend  to  feed  the  armed  forces  is 
drawing  nearer  every  day  as  more 
and  more  men  enter  the  service. 
That  does  not  mean  all  canned 
foods,  but  we  have  seen  it  figured 
that  Vs  of  the  amount  will  be  for 
canned  foods.  In  the  light  of  that, 
plus  the  steadily  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods  because  of 
the  better  wages,  and  longer  hours 
worked,  makes  the  above  picture — 
well  it  brings  it  out  in  strong  high¬ 
lights,  does  it  not?  Not  more 
canned  foods  just  because  the  men 
have  joined  the  army?  Don’t  fool 
yourself!  Eighty  per  cent  of  these 
new  soldiers  never  willingly  or 
knowingly  eat  canned  foods,  and 
now  they  will  eat  them  and  with 
doubled  appetites.  War  or  no  war 
we  are  set  upon  a  defense  program 
which  will  keep  all  industry  hum¬ 
ming  for  the  next  two  years.  That 
is  far  enough  ahead  to  look,  and 
never  mind  what  the  economists 
try  to  point  out:  what  will  happen 
5,  10  or  20  years  from  now,  when 
the  recoil  takes  place.  If  we  do 
not  win,  your  money  and  property 
and  valuables  are  “dead  birds” ; 
and  if  we  do  win,  money  may  be  as 
different  as  that  other  dead  bird, 
gold  is  now. 

FUTURES — They  are  trying  to  pry 
open  the  future  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket,  but  canners  are  wisely  not  lis- 
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tening.  Saw  some  future  prices 
from  the  Northwest,  on  peas, 
f.  o.  b.  steamer,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
3  sieve  fancy  24/2  $1.15;  10s, 
$5.75 ;  Ex.  Stds.,  same  $1.021^ ;  10s 
$5.50.  Standards,  4  sieve  24/2  90 
cents;  6,10s,  $4.50,  picked  out 
from  a  very  complete  list  of  grades 
and  size  cans.  In  connection  with 
this  are  the  terms:  2%  10  days; 
1%  30  days;  shipments:  1/3  when 
packed ;  V3  November-December 
and  1/3  up  to  February  28th,  1942. 
And  get  this:  “All  prices  guaran¬ 
teed  against  packer’s  or  other  Ore¬ 
gon  or  Washington  packers’  decline 
on  like  quality  to  date  of  ship¬ 
ment.”  In  these  dark  days  of  un¬ 
certainty  :  they  carry  the  goods  for 
a  year,  and  if  the  price  goes  down 
the  canner  allows  it,  but  if  the 
price  goes  up,  then  the  canner  is 
not  interested,  he  delivers  at  these 
low  prices,  after  standing  all  car¬ 
rying  charges,  interest  and  what 
have  you.  Prof.  (Dean)  Carothers 
better  build  a  big  booby  hatch,  for 
this  is  a  practice — believe  it  or  not 
— in  this  industry,  and  most  so- 
called  sellers  are  similarly  afflicted, 
crazy.  This  is  not  a  sale  at  all,  not 
even  a  one-sided  sale:  all  for  the 
buyer  and  nothing  for  the  seller. 
Dean,  here  is  something  more  in¬ 
teresting,  and  more  vital,  than 
some  of  the  things  you  pointed  out 
at  the  Convention.  Any  man  who 
will  guarantee  against  decline 
needs  a  guardian,  yea,  he  is  crazy. 
Now  some  of  you  big  boys  squirm, 
for  the  truth  always  hurts,  and 
that  is  the  truth.  If  this  be  not  a 
market  feature,  what  could  be? 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Spots  Steady  to  Stronger — Coast  Naming 
Some  Futures — Tomatoes  Stronger — ^Taking 
Lots — Future  Pea  Prices  Heard — Citrus 
Continues  to  Move  Upwards — Possibility  of 

Exports  of  Fruits — Fish  Firmly  Held. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Naming  of  fu¬ 
tures  quotations  on  peas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  held  the  market 
spotlight  this  week,  and  the  trade 
is  awaiting  a  speeding-up  in  the 
tempo  of  1941  pack  offerings.  Spots 
continue  to  come  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  the  price  basis 


continues  steady  to  stronger  on  the 
general  line.  Distributors  continue 
in  the  market  for  supplies  and  car¬ 
ryover  stocks  of  staples  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  from  canners’  hands 
in  larger  volume. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Less  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  evident  among  distributors 
regarding  the  likelihood  of  a  sud¬ 
den  termination  of  the  war  abroad 
bringing  about  a  break  in  food 
prices  in  this  country.  Indications 
that  the  American  program  of  aid 
for  Britain  will  probably  involve 
large  shipments  of  food  likewise 
contribute  to  the  improved  distrib¬ 
utor  viewpoint  as  to  the  market 
outlook.  Hence,  it  is  expected  that 
futures  will  be  taken  hold  of  in  a 
fair  way  as  prices  start  coming 
through. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  strong  side,  and  the 
price  trend  is  still  toward  higher 
levels.  On  standard  Is,  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  ranges  37 1/0  to  40  cents, 
with  2s  at  60  cents,  2i/-js  at  82  (4 
to  85  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.65  and 
upwards,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Jobbers  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  market  go  to  45  cents,  70 
cents,  and  90  cents  on  the  table 
sizes  before  the  new'  pack  comes 
onto  the  market,  and  hence  are 
purchasing  for  prompt  shipment  at 
current  going  prices  in  good  vol¬ 
ume.  Canners  are  rather  cautious 
with  respect  to  futures,  and  with 
higher  operating  costs  in  sight  are 
not  disposed  to  rush  the  situation 
this  year. 

PEAS — Reports  from  the  mid¬ 
west  this  week  indicate  that  can¬ 
ners  are  quoting  futures  on  the 
basis  of  75  to  80  cents  for  stand¬ 
ard  4-sieve  Alaskas,  with  3-sieve 
ranging  85  to  90  cents.  These 
prices  compare  with  current  quo¬ 
tations  of  80-85  cents  and  85-90 
cents  for  these  same  grades  for 
prompt  shipment  from  midwestern 
canneries,  and  hence  give  a  good 
idea  of  packers’  ideas  as  to  costs 
this  season.  Southern  canners  as 
yet  are  not  forcing  the  situation 
with  respect  to  futures,  although 
some  SAP  business  is  reported  to 
have  been  taken.  For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  southern  Alaskas  command 
80  cents  for  standard  4-sieve,  85 
cents  for  3-sieve  and  90  cents  for 


2- sieve  standards,  with  extra 
standards  at  90  cents  bottom  for 

3- sieve  and  95  cents  for  2-sieve.  On 
sweets,  extra  standard  3-sieve  hold 
at  $1.00  and  up  with  4-sieve  at  95 
cents,  while  standard  ungraded 
range  85  to  90  cents.  Opening 
prices  on  northwestern  peas  were 
named  this  week  as  follows :  fancy 
sweets,  1-sieve,  $1.30;  2-sieve, 
$1.22i/j;  3-sieve,  $1.15;  4-sieve, 
$1.05;  5-sieve,  $1.00;  extra  stand¬ 
ard,  3-sieve,  $1.02V2;  4-sieve,  92V2 
cents;  5-sieve,  90  cents;  standard 

4- sieve,  90  cents;  5-sieve,  85  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  with  discounts  of 
5  cents  per  dozen  on  fancy  and  2V2 
cents  per  dozen  on  extra  standards 
for  shipment  prior  to  September  1. 

CORN — Prices  on  futures  are  be¬ 
ing  withheld  and  market  interest 
continues  to  center  on  spot  stocks. 
The  market  for  standard  crushed 
is  looking  better,  and  is  now  held 
at  70  cents  and  up  at  canneries, 
w'ith  whole  grain  standard  at  72(4 
to  75  cents.  Fancy  corn  is  gen¬ 
erally  held  at  $1.00  minimum,  with 
a  little  at  95  cents,  and  buying  in¬ 
terest  is  veering  to  the  South  as 
stocks  become  depleted  in  other 
areas. 

SPINACH — California  canners  are 
reported  to  have  come  out  with 
opening  prices  on  spring  pack 
spinach  this  week  on  the  basis  of 
50  cents  for  8-ounce,  55  cents  for 
picnic  tins,  70  cents  for  Is,  821/2 
cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  2V2S,  and 
$3.25  for  10s,  for  shipment  prior  to 
June  1.  The  market  for  spot  spin¬ 
ach  in  the  South  continues  held 
at  70  cents  for  standard  2s,  90 
cents  for  2i/os,  $3.25  for  10s,  with 
fancy  at  80  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for 
2V2S,  and  $3.50  for  10s. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  —  Prices  for 
grapefruit  segments  and  juices 
continue  upward,  and  apparently 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  With 
fresh  fruit  prices  advancing  and 
canners  getting  heavy  orders,  many 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
until  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  orders.  The  market 
on  popular  brands  of  Florida 
grapefruit  segments  has  now  gone 
to  75  cents  on  2s,  $1.85  for  404s, 
and  $2.20  for  5s,  with  unsweetened 
juice  at  55-57 1/>  cents  for  2s, 
$1,271/2  for  404s  and  $1.55  for  5s, 
while  the  sweetened  ranges  571/2- 
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60  cents  for  2s,  $1.30-$1.32i/2  for 
404s  and  $1.60-$1.62V2  for  5s. 
Canned  orange  juice  2s  have  firmed 
up  to  80  cents  for  unsweetened  and 
82  V2  cents  for  the  sweetened, 
while  blended  orange  and  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  now  commands  70  cents 
for  the  unsweetened  and  721/2 
cents  for  sweetened.  Texas  can- 
ners  are  also  advancing  their 
prices,  and  recent  sellers  of  un¬ 
sweetened  juice  at  521/2  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Brownsville,  are  now  re¬ 
ported  withdrawn. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Reports  of 
British  inquiry  for  California  and 
Northwestern  canned  fruits  indi¬ 
cates  the  likelihood  of  a  consider¬ 
able  movement  of  such  lines  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  event  that 
the  lend-lease  legislation  goes 
through  and  that  England  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  for  her  use  neu¬ 
tral  and  Axis  shipping  tonnage 
now  held  idle  in  American  ports. 
Anticipating  such  a  development  in 
the  export  picture,  the  domestic 
trade  has  been  buying  California 
fruits  in  slightly  better  volume  for 
immediate  shipment,  and  the  price 
basis  rules  firm. 

SALMON — While  trading  has  been 
quiet  this  week,  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  in  firm  position,  reflecting 
the  strong  statistical  tone  now  pre¬ 
vailing.  Fancy  red  Alaska  is  well 
maintained  at  $2.70  to  $2.75,  f.  0.  b. 
Seattle,  with  pinks  commanding 
$1.60  and  upwards.  Reports  of 
possible  additional  export  buying 
which  will  clear  the  market  of  car¬ 
ryover  holdings  are  heard  in  some 
quarters. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH — Sardines 
continue  strongly  held,  with  the 
market  for  Maine  pack  nominal  in 
the  absence  of  prompt  shipment 
offerings.  California  No.  1  ovals 
are  coming  in  for  a  better  inquiry, 
with  packers  quoting  $3.00  f.  o.  b. 
cannery.  Shrimp  continues  to  show 
strength,  canners  quoting  jumbos 
at  $1.35,  large  at  $1.30,  medium 
at  $1.25,  and  small  at  $1.20,  f.  o.  b. 
Gulf  canneries.  Trading  in  tuna 
has  been  quiet  this  week,  and 
prices  show  no  changes. 

FOOD  MACHINERY  EXPANDS 

Food  Machinery  Cooperation  has 
selected  a  site  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  for  a 
new  plant  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  packing  and  canning  machinery. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Steady  Buying — Taking  Tomatoes — Puree  in 
Light  Supply — Cream  Style  Corn  Wanted — 
Peas  Moving — New  Spinach  Price — Beans 
Cleaning  Up — Kraut  Prices  Gaining — Citrus 

Withdrawn — Fruits  Generally  Firm — 
Octopus  Propaganda. 

By  “llliDois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  6,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Buying  con¬ 
tinues  steady  with  prices  tending 
from  firm  to  strong.  Confidence 
continues  to  rule  and  stocks  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  throughout  this  section 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  are  broken. 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  some 
call  for  No.  2V2  standards  during 
the  week  under  review.  Sales  were 
made  at  85  cents  delivered  Chicago, 
but  quite  a  number  of  brokers 
interviewed  say  the  best  they  can 
do  with  their  connections  is  90 
cents  delivered. 

No.  2  standard  tomatoes  are  still 
being  pushed  around  and  quota¬ 
tions  rule  from  Indiana,  from  60 
cents  up.  No.  10s  occupy  a  very 
strong  position  with  standards 
quoted  at  $3.00  Indiana  factory  and 
extra  standards  at  $3.25  to  $3.50 
factory. 

TOMATO  PUREE  —  $2.85  tO  $3.25 
factory  is  the  range  of  quotations. 
The  volume  of  business  since  the 
turn  of  the  year  has  been  of  a 
routine  character.  Stocks  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  are  said  to  be  light,  much 
more  so  than  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
cream  style  yellow  has  been  wanted 
and  where  desirable  lots  could  be 
found  at  85  cents  to  871/4  cents 
factory,  ready  sales  were  consum¬ 
mated.  Cream  style  white  corn 
has  also  been  wanted  within  about 
the  same  price  range. 

Standard  corn  has  been  of  slow 
sale  lately  but  the  market  is  more 
than  firm  at  70  cents  factory,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Iowa.  The  dyed-in- 
the-wool-bull  says  that  standard 
and  extra  standard  cream  style 
corn  will  both  be  selling  at  $1.00 
per  dozen  before  July. 

PEAS — The  movement  is  well 
maintained  on  spots,  and  canners 
generally  are  fearful  of  naming 


future  quotations,  until  their  costs 
have  been  determined  to  a  better 
degree.  Pea  seed  is  scarce  and  some 
report  they  could  sell  their  seed 
holdings  and  make  more  of  a  profit 
than  they  could  by  operating. 

Continued  interest  is  noted  in 
No.  10  peas  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  lots,  usually  broken 
quantities  of  less  than  200  cases, 
it’s  practically  impossible  to  secure 
any. 

No.  1  tin  peas  have  come  in  for 
greater  attention  of  late  with  No.  1 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas  selling  at 
65  cents  and  extra  standard  at  75 
cents  Wisconsin  factory. 

SPINACH  —  California  canners 
named  opening  prices  this  week  on 
Spring  pack  and  in  the  main  these 
were :  No.  2i/4  fancy  spinach,  $1.05 ; 
No.  10  tin  fancy  spinach,  $3.25; 
less  5  cents  on  the  2i/4  tins  and 
15  cents  on  the  No.  10  tins  if 
shipped  within  sixty  days  after  the 
packing  season.  It  is  said  that  the 
trade  has  responded  in  an  encour¬ 
aging  way  to  these  quotations. 

Arkansas  canners  are  also  quot¬ 
ing  Spring  pack  spinach  at  65 
cents — 85  cents  and  $2.90. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  canners  are 
cleaning  up  their  spot  holdings 
with  liberal  volume  recently  booked 
basis  75  cents  Wisconsin  factory 
for  No.  2  standard  cut  green. 
Wax  grades  are  practically  unob¬ 
tainable. 

On  futures,  prices  are  out  and 
these  average  from  21/4  cents  to 
5  cents  per  dozen  over  the  1940 
opening. 

SAUERKRAUT — Market  is  making 
additional  gains  with  No.  21/4  fancy 
now  firm  at  671/4  to  70  cents  f.  0.  b. 
shipping  point  in  the  surrounding 
States. 

PUMPKIN — This  vegetable  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  more  or  less  neglected 
since  the  Holidays  but  a  check  up 
by  a  local  house  showed  very  little 
unsold  stock  in  canners  hands  with 
the  going  market:  No.  2  fancy 
pumpkin,  55  cents;  No.  21/4,  75 
cents;  and  No.  10,  $3.00. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— Texas  canners  have  about  with¬ 
drawn  and  those  still  willing  to  sell 
have  advanced  prices  above  buyers’ 
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present  ideas.  Some  quotations 
have  recently  emanated  from 
Florida  as  follows:  No.  2  fancy 
blended  juice,  70  cents;  No.  2 
grapefruit  juice,  55  cents.  No.  2 
fancy  segments  are  firm  at  75  cents 
with  No.  5  fancy  at  $2.10  all 
Florida  common  points  with  Tampa 
rate  of  freight. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  No.  2V2 
standard  sliced  yellow  cling  peaches 
are  reported  scarce  and  sales  have 
been  made  in  this  market  during 
the  past  few  days  at  $1.20  Coast. 
Most  canners  are  holding  the  item 
at  $1,221/2  to  $1.25.  The  belated 
buyers  have  been  endeavoring  to 
cover  their  cling  peach  require¬ 
ments  up  until  the  new  packing. 
There  is  a  scarcity  in  California 
on  No.  10  standard  as  well  as  No. 
10  choice  clings. 

Fruit  Cocktail  is  moving  into  dis¬ 
tribution  in  a  most  encouraging 
manner  and  some  say  that  the  sales 
of  cocktail  this  coming  year  will 
be  even  greater  than  last  and  the 
record  in  1940  was  a  most  unusual 
one. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Berries  are 
cleaning  up  and  it  is  difficult  to 
locate  items  such  as  No.  10  fancy 
and  choice  Cuthbert  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  It  is  the  same  with  Royal 
Anne  cherries.  No.  10  choice  pitted 
Royal  Annes  are  unobtainable.  No. 
10  blackberries  have  advanced  to 
$6.00,  Coast,  and  some  even  are 
asking  more.  Pears  are  steady. 

FISH  —  The  California  sardine 
pack  up  to  the  first  of  the  month 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Shrimp  is  firmer  with  No.  1  large 
wet  now  $1.30,  Gulf.  Tuna  is  firm 
to  strong.  Salmon  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  canners  could  sell  for 
shipment  abroad  at  much  more 
money  than  they  are  selling  to 
their  local  or  U.  S.  A.  trade. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  Continuation 
of  a  recent  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Interstate  Merchant,  a  trade 
paper  published  in  St.  Louis.  See 
last  week’s  Canning  Trade  for  the 
first  part. 

“At  another  place,  the  following 
statement  appears: 

‘What  Organized  Labor  Did  to 
Defeat  the  Patman  Bill  and  Why. 
Quotations  of  testimony  of  wit¬ 


nesses  representing  labor,  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  anti-chain  store 
legislation.  Published  by  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  .  .  Loan.’ 

“I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Department  of  Commerce,”  Con¬ 
gressman  Patman  writes  Director 
Young,  “has  become  a  party  to 
sending  out  partisan  inspired  and 
paid  for  propaganda.  It  shows  on 
its  face  to  be  gotten  out  by  so- 
called  Public  Relations  Counsel, 
paid  for  that  purpose.  The  infor¬ 
mation  also  appears  on  its  face  to 
contain  only  extracts  from  testi¬ 
mony  and  only  giving  one  side  of 
the  question,  if  by  chance  it  should 
present  that  side.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Conservative  Planning  —  Exports  Missed  — 
Smaller  Canners  Closely  Sold  Up  On  Spots 
— Asparagus  Moving  Steadily — May  Pack 
Some  Peas  In  March  —  Peaches  Steadily 
Gaining  In  Strength — Light  Catch  Of  Sar¬ 
dines — These  Sardines  Need  Promotion 
Efforts. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1941. 

PLANNING — With  the  active 
packing  season  less  than  two 
months  away  on  such  important 
items  as  asparagus  and  spinach, 
and  with  unsold  stocks  in  most 
lines  reduced  to  desired  levels, 
packers  are  commencing  to  turn  at¬ 
tention  to  plans  for  the  new  season. 
While  1941  promises  to  be  a  good 
year  through  increased  buying 
power  at  home,  representative  can¬ 
ners  are  urging  that  packs  be  held 
down  to  quantities  that  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  be  absorbed, 
and  that  prices  be  held  within  sen¬ 
sible  limits.  No  future  prices 
have  made  an  appearance  as  yet 
in  this  field,  although  some  may 
be  expected  shortly.  On  some  items 
prices  this  year  will  undoubtedly 
be  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
while  on  others  they  will  be  higher. 
An  important  factor,  of  course,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  given  full  con¬ 
sideration  until  later,  is  growing 
conditions  for  crops.  So  far,  with 
a  warm  spring  and  an  ample 
water  supply  in  sight,  these  are 
promising. 


EXPORTS  LOST — In  many  lines, 
California  growers  and  packers 
have  sustained  heavy  losses 
through  the  virtual  supension  of 
exports  to  Europe,  but  there  have 
been  compensating  advantages  that 
have  offset  some  of  these.  Grow¬ 
ers  of  apples,  pears,  apricots  and 
prunes  have  been  hard  hit,  but 
producers  of  olives,  olive  oil,  wine, 
lemons,  figs,  walnuts  and  almonds 
have  benefited  through  the  block¬ 
ade  which  has  prevented  imports 
of  these  from  Mediterranean 
countries.  Forecasters  estimate 
that  with  a  good  growing  season 
the  farm  income  for  1941  should 
be  in  excess  of  $700,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $622,000,000  in 
1940.  This  is  based  on  prices  about 
as  last  year,  but  with  a  fuller  use 
made  of  crops,  particularly  of 
fruits. 

SOLD  UP — Interviews  with  some 
of  the  small  and  with  moderately 
large  canners  indicate  that  packers 
in  this  class  are  quite  closely  sold 
up  on  last  year’s  pack  and  any  sur¬ 
plus  carried  over  from  former 
years.  A  packer  who  had  an  out¬ 
put  of  about  125,000  cases  of  as¬ 
paragus  last  year,  had  less  than 
9,000  cases  unsold  on  February  1. 
Another  who  made  a  pack  of  23,000 
cases  of  Kadota  figs,  has  1,500 
cases  unsold,  while  one  who  packed 
70,000  cases  of  Elberta  peaches  has 
7,500  cases  on  hand.  A  group  of 
packers  whose  output  of  cling 
peaches  was  over  600,000  cases 
has  120,000  unsold.  A  packer  who 
put  up  20,000  cases  of  apricots  has 
less  than  500  cases  unsold.  This 
galloping  poll  suggests  that  hold¬ 
ings  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  this  State  are  in  firm 
hands.  Likewise,  that  January 
sales  have  been  heavier  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood. 

ASPARAGUS — A  feature  of  the 
past  month  has  been  the  steady 
movement  of  asparagus  and  the 
bolstering  of  the  market  by  the 
Government  which  had  bought  con¬ 
siderable  All-Green.  A  lot  of  boys 
in  training  camps  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter  food,  and  more  of  it,  than  they 
had  at  home.  Shipments  of  as¬ 
paragus  during  the  month  have 
been  quite  heavy  and  little  remains 
on  hand  from  purchases  made  last 
fall.  Several  canners  who  have 
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not  packed  asparagus  in  the  past 
are  planning  to  make  packs  this 
year,  provided  the  price  of  grass 
is  not  too  high.  They  suggest  that 
when  the  price  of  all-green  grass 
gets  above  4  cents  a  pound  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  gets  out  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  price  range. 

PEAS — Early  in  March  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  peas  is  expected  to  get  under 
way  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict.  The  output  here  is  not 
large,  but  the  peas  are  ready  for 
delivery  much  earlier  than  in  most 
places.  One  packer  is  planning  an 
output  of  about  50,000  cases  and 
has  already  sold  a  lot  on  an 
s.a.p.  basis.  Formal  opening  prices 
may  be  named  by  the  middle  of 
February. 

PEACHES — The  canned  cling 
peach  market  seems  to  be  gaining 
strength  steadily  and  several  large 
canners  are  advising  the  trade  of 
their  intention  of  advancing  prices 
on  many  items  on  or  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  These  announcements 
are  resulting  in  noticeable  gains  in 
the  business  being  booked.  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  its  plans  to  advance 
prices,  directed  attention  to  the 
statistical  strength  of  the  market 
pointing  out  that  on  January  1, 
1941,  unsold  stock  amounted  to  but 
about  2,600,000  cases,  against 
4,100,000  cases  a  year  earlier,  and 
5,716,000  cases  on  January  1, 
1939.  Orders  accepted  at  the  list 
in  effect  before  the  scheduled  ad¬ 
vances  are  to  be  shipped  during 
February. 

APRICOTS — Buyers  are  not  antici¬ 
pating  far  in  advance  on  apricots, 
■ince  prices  on  new  pack  may  eas- 
iy  be  below  the  present  market. 
Canners  paid  up  to  $75  for  fruit 
’ast  year  and  the  pack  was  above 
early  expectations.  With  no  im- 
^.lediate  export  market  in  sight  less 
ttention  will  be  paid  the  packing 
■>t'  standards,  a  grade  purchased 
y  foreign  buyers  for  remanufac- 
ire.  Standard  halves  are  selling 
^rgely  here  at  $1.60  for  No.  21/2® 
and  $5.90  for  No.  10s. 

Standard  Pears  in  the  No.  21/2 
Size  are  to  be  had  a  little  under 
$1.50,  with  No.  10s  firm  at  $5.00. 
iitocks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
seem  to  be  sold  up  closer  than  in 
California. 


SARDINES — The  sardine  catch  in 
the  Monterey  and  San  Francisco 
districts  has  been  very  light  of  late, 
owing  to  stormy  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  with  that  in  Southern  waters 
more  nearly  normal.  The  fish 
have  run  to  smaller  sizes  all  sea¬ 
son  and  canners  are  getting  a 
smaller  case  output  per  ton  than 
formerly.  With  the  export  trade 
disrupted,  canners  are  making  ef¬ 
forts  to  stimulate  the  domestic 
demand,  but  are  agreed  that  an 
organized  promotional  campaign  is 
advisable.  Too  few  know  the  merits 
of  California  sardines,  they  con¬ 
tend,  and  millions  have  never  even 
heard  of  tasty  sardine  filets. 

The  California  tuna  pack  was 
a  large  one  last  year,  but  sales 
have  kept  pace  with  production. 
The  catch  of  bonita  was  off,  but 
that  of  skipjack  was  especially 
heavy.  The  take  of  albacore  in  the 
San  Pedro  district  was  about  one- 
half  normal. 

Canned  salmon  continues  the 
firmest  item  in  the  fish  list.  While 
Alaska  reds  are  still  available  at 
$2.50,  sales  are  reported  at  20 
cents  a  dozen  higher. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shipyards  Taking  Heavily  of  Labor — Bad 
Oyster  Weather  —  Operations  Moderate — 

Market  Strong — Some  Little  Production 
of  Shrimp. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  6,  1941. 

FISHERMEN  AND  SEAFOOD  LABOR 
GETTING  SCARCE — With  the  local 
shipyards  operating  day  and  night, 
it  is  drawing  heavily  from  the 
labor  of  the  seafood  industry,  as 
a  good  many  men  have  quit  fish¬ 
ing,  shrimping  and  oystering  and 
have  gone  to  work  for  the  ship¬ 
building  plants,  that  pay  high 
wages. 

Two  of  the  biggest  shipyards 
here  have  been  shut  down  for  ten 
days  due  to  a  strike,  but  the  men 
have  now  gone  back  to  work  this 
week,  it  is  understood,  at  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  which  will  make 
it  even  more  attractive  to  labor 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles. 

Of  course,  the  shipyards  cannot 
employ  all  the  labor  available  in 
this  locality,  but  they  get  the  pick 


of  them,  and  the  other  industries 
will  have  to  hike  their  payrolls  if 
they  expect  to  keep  their  skilled, 
as  well  as  their  better  class  of 
labor. 

OYSTERS — The  week  opened  un¬ 
der  adverse  weather  condition  for 
oyster  production,  because  it  was 
cloudy,  raining  and  with  choppy 
seas,  which  interferes  with  the 
work  of  the  men  on  the  boats. 

Of  these,  the  men  on  the  skiffs 
that  are  tonging  suffer  the  most, 
because  when  the  bay  is  rough  the 
skiffs  toss  up  and  down  and  side¬ 
ways  in  the  water,  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  men  to  stand 
up  in  the  skiff,  much  less  use  the 
tongs  or  long  rakes. 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  oysters 
produced  now  with  tongs  are  for 
the  raw  market,  and  as  the  demand 
for  raw  oysters  is  light,  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Oyster  canning  operations 
moved  fairly  well  last  week,  but 
the  indications  are  that  production 
will  be  lower  this  week  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  unsettled  weather  lasts. 

The  seer  of  Gobbler’s  Knob,  Pa., 
may  have  seen  his  shadow  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  second,  but  there  was  no 
chance  for  the  groundhog  here  to 
have  seen  his  shadow  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  because  it  was  raining  and 
cloudy  on  February  2.  Therefore, 
if  the  groundhog  prophecy  is  true, 
it  means  that  Gobbler’s  Knob  is 
going  to  have  six  more  weeks  of 
winter,  and  spring  is  at  hand  in 
Mobile. 

Some  seasons,  oyster  canning 
runs  into  the  month  of  March,  and 
if  the  weather  remains  cold,  can¬ 
ning  operations  this  year  will  last 
through  the  month  of  February.  As 
long  as  the  thermometer  does  not 
rise  above  75  degrees  during  the 
day,  it  is  safe  weather  to  can 
oysters. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1-$1.10  per  dozen  for  five-ounce 
and  $2-$2.20  for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of 
shrimp  in  this  section  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  if  the  unsettled  weather 
condition  continues,  there  will  be 
less  shrimp  caught  this  week  than 
last. 

Some  years  there  is  a  fairly  good 
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quantity  of  shrimp  appears  on  this 
coast  in  the  Spring,  and  if  the  can¬ 
neries  are  still  packing  oysters, 
then  we  have  a  Spring  pack  of 
shrimp,  otherwise,  the  Spring  run 
of  shrimp  is  too  irregular  and  un¬ 
certain  to  warrant  the  canneries  to 
operate  for  the  Spring  shrimp. 

There  is  no  big  movement  of 
canned  shrimp,  but  the  market  is 
strong  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium 
and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

The  Juice  Situation  in  the  Mid-West — Big 
Potential  Future  Market — Packers  Must  Get 
Better  Prices — Section  Prices  Holding  Well. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  Feb.  6,  1941. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Your  corre¬ 
spondent  has  taken  it  upon  himself 
in  the  past  week  to  make  a  trip 
throughout  the  Mid-Western  mar¬ 
kets  covering  such  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Des 


Moines,  Oklahoma  City,  Kansas 
City,  Dallas,  Houston.  This  survey 
is  being  made  at  a  very  crucial  time 
in  consideration  of  many  changing 
factors  in  the  grapefruit  juice  mar¬ 
ket.  While  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  most  canners  are  now  quoting 
No.  2  juice  at  52i/2C  and  No.  46 
ounce  juice  at  $1.10,  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  buyer’s  mind,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  of  them  have  evi¬ 
dently  completely  covered  their 
ordinary  requirements  by  contract 
at  prices  far  below  those  mentioned 
above.  The  writer  knows  that  there 
is  some  juice  being  confirmed  at 
52V2C  and  $1.10,  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  in  any  great  quantities. 
Yet  for  the  canners,  to  save  their 
shirts  at  this  time,  it  would  appear 
they  must  necessarily  get  prices 
much  better  than  52 and  $1.10. 
In  fact,  this  correspondent  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  the 
amount  of  juice  contracted  at  47i4c 
and  $1.00. 

However,  several  buyers  have 
frankly  told  me  they  believe  con¬ 


sumption  of  grapefruit  juice  in  the 
United  States  this  year  should  be 
normal  at  15,000,000  cases.  Thus 
there  is  tremendous  potential 
strength  to  the  future  juice  mar¬ 
ket.  And  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
Diminishing  Returns,  will  continue 
to  govern. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  —  Among 
other  things  the  writer  noted  the 
firm  strength  in  the  grapefruit 
section  of  the  market.  In  fact,  to 
illustrate,  several  buyers  in  two 
terminal  markets  evidenced  inter¬ 
est  in  solid  carloads  of  pink  grape¬ 
fruit  sections.  Prices  are  holding 
well,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Florida  still  commands  the  section 
market. 

SANITARY  CHANCES  NAME 

The  Sanitary  Stores  in  the  Washington 
area  are  now  to  be  known  as  Safeway 
Stores,  adopting  the  name  of  the  parent 
organization  to  which  these  stores  have 
long  belonged.  The  change  in  name  does 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  ownership  or 
management. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  FOR  YOUR 
SPRING  NEEDS 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

Bristol,  Penna. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


THE  ROLE  OF  PRESERVED  FOODS  IN  THE  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

For  example,  vitamin  B-1  is  supplied  by  seeds,  including  grains 
and  legumes,  which  are  among  the  richest  sources.  It  seems, 
therefore,  incontrovertible  that  the  role  of  canned  foods  in 
national  defense  must  continue  to  be  a  primary  one. 

Unlike  many  other  industries,  the  canning  industry  is  prac¬ 
tically  always  ready  to  meet  an  emergency  of  this  sort,  for  it  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  whole  population, 
or  at  least  essentially  the  same  number  of  individuals  whether 
they  are  engaged  in  military  or  civil  pursuits.  Probably  no 
other  industry  can  respond  so  quickly  to  demands  and  specifi¬ 
cations,  or  make  adjustments  so  promptly,  once  it  is  known  how 
much  food  is  needed  and  what  foods  are  required.  Colonel  Logan 
has  already  discussed  this  matter  and  has  given  the  general 
details  of  methods  of  requisition  and  purchase  so  far  as  the 
needs  of  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned. 

It  seems  to  be  very  clear  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
trend  of  nutritional  research  and  who  have  familiarized  them¬ 
selves  fairly  well  with  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  Food 
Technology,  that  manufactured  foods,  by  which  I  mean  those 
which  have  been  subjected  to  suitable  processes  of  inspection 
treatment,  sanitary  handling  and  protective  packaging,  must  in 
the  future,  constitute  the  food  supplies  of  armies  whether  of 
offense  or  defense. 

We  may  still  expect  new  and  valuable  products  as  other  raw 
materials  containing  desirable  components  are  transformed  into 
attractive  and  palatable  new  preserved  foods.  Here  the  imag¬ 
ination  may  range  widely.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  pre¬ 
served  or  processed  foods  must  take  a  very  advanced  position 
in  the  food  aspects  of  the  defense  program,  and  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  must  loom  large  in  this  picture,  because  it  has 
the  facilities  to  meet  special  requirements,  and  the  long  and 
splendid  record  of  service  as  the  greatest  factor  in  meeting 
successfully  a  most  significant  portion  of  the  food  needs  of  the 
nation. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2!!!.'!!!!!!!  ' 
No.  I'O  . 


2.30  2.60 

2.36  . 

£26 

2.30  2.60 

1.66  . 

7.26  7.60 

1.00  1.06 


Central 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.30  2.35 

2.30  . 

2.’io  2.16 

2.30  2.35 

1.66  1.76 

7.60  9.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.65 
2.70 

2.66 
2.66 


2.35 

2.60 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 


2.80 

2.86 

2.70 

2.60 

2.65 

2.40 

2.70 

2.50 

2.60 

2.30 


1.25 
4.60 

.95 

4.25 
.75 

3.40 

1.50 


1.00 


nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


.75 

.85 

3.75 

4.00 

1.40 

1.52% 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.35 

.72% 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.75 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.86 

3.50 

3.76 

.67%  .66 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 95  1.60 

No.  2%  .  1  06  . 

„  10  . . .  3.35  4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . .  .80 

No.  2%  . 92%  .95 

No.  10  .  3.35  3.75 

Heed,  No.  2 . .80  .85 

No.  2%  . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.65  4.25 

THctd,  No.  2 . 75  .80 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.50 

PVoestring,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10 .  3.10  . 

' ARROTS 


"Heed,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Tjiced,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  3.25 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


.90 

1.05 

4.00 

.76 

.80 

3.26 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

3.75 

3.35 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

3.25 

3.60 

4.60 


t  td.  No.  2 . 

'"'ancy  No.  2.. 


.70 

.96 


.80 

1.15 


.67%  .70 

3.00  3.26 


.95  1.05 


No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 77%  .85 

No.  10  .  5.10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 72%  .75 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.02%  1.05 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.30  5.75 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.75  5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 85  .90 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  i. . 70  .80 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  .95  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 80  .90 

No.  10  .  4.90  5.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  .80 

No.  10  .  4.75  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall., 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.95 

1.15 

.90 

1.05 

1.07%  . 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

.95 

1.02%  . 

nominal 

6.00 

5.50 

.87%  .95 

.85 

.90 

.87%  1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 
No.  10  ... 

.75 

.90 

.85  . 

.90 

1.00 

MIXED  VE 

3.76 

4.50 

nominal 

.70 

.75 

.75  .77% 

.75 

.85 

Fey.,  No. 

3.26 

3.50 

3.25  3.60 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  10  ... 

1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

1.50 

1.60 

Std.,  No.  2. 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  10  ... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

PEAS 

.72%  .86 

.40  2.7.'-, 


.90 

4.50 

.77% 

4.00 


2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s., 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s.. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.. 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 


No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked.. 
lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.90 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

.  2.80 

3.15 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.67V. 

.70 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

. 72% 

.75 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

.65 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

No.  2% . 

. 90 

1.00 

.90 

1.05 

1.12% 

1.35 

No.  10 . 

.  3.25 

3.75 

3.00 

3.75 

3.35 

4.10 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 

.85  . 

nominal 
.70  .75 

nominal 
.95  1.10 

5.25  5.76 


nominal 


.90  1.00 

4.75  5.50 

.85  .90 

nominal 
.72%  .82% 

nominal 
.90  1.00 

nominal 
.85  .90 

nominal 

.70  . 

nominal 


.70 

2.00 


.97% 


1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.02  Va 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.02  V, 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.92  V> 

.97% 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.86 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

6.25 

6.50 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.50 

4.25 

4.60 

4.25 

4.25 

4.60 

1.35 

1.55 

1.30 

1.46 

1.25 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

.95 

1.05 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

5.50 

.90 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.95 

4.60 

4.25 

4.40 

4.25 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.25 

2.60 

•57% 

.65 

.65 

2.50 

3.26 
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ESastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


.86 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

3.76 

4.00 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2...... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.87^  .92% 

1.20  1.25 


.95  1.25 

1.25  . 


.45 

.65 

.95 

3.35 


.80 

1.20 

3.50 


.90 

1.25 
3.75 

.45 

.75 

1.00 

3.25 


1.10 

1.35 

4.50 

.47% 

.85 

1.15 

3.75 


Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 
No.  10  .... 


.37%  .42% 

.571/2  .60 

.82%  .87% 


.42'/. 

.60 

.85 


.70 

.90 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.). 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.). 
No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.).... 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . . .  2.76  ....... 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.86  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 72%  .80 

No.  10  . . . . . .  3.16  3.60 

No.  2  Std . 65  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.86  8.00 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice... 
No.  10,  Std . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water...., 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  l-®6 

No.  10  .  nominal 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90  1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.90  6.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 . -  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . .  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 


1.50  1.60 


.90  1.00 

4.60  4.90 


No.  10 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . . 


Florida 


Texas 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
No.  2  . 


.75 

.85 

.80 

2.20 

2.25 

2.25 

.65 

.60 

.55 

1.27% 

1.32% 

1.20 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2%., 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie,  No.  10 . . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Solid  Pack 


1.00 

1.25 

4.00 

.76 


1.15 

1.85 

4.35 


1.16  . 

3.35  . 

W  5th  puree 
.62  .62% 

.76  .76 

.87(4  .96 


2.65 

3.00 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.40 

.60 

.42% 

.45 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.70 

2.75 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

2.90 

Os 


.76 

3.25 


. 

.62% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.70  . 

.70 

.72% 

1.60 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70  3.25 

2.76 

2.85 

.75 

.75  . 

.96 

3.40 

3.76 

3.60  . 

3.00 

*8.85 


1.35 

5.00 

2.30 

2.16 

2.00 

7.86 
7.26 

6.86 


2.20 

7.50 


1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.25 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.16 


2.30 

7.76 


1.25  1.35 

6.75  6.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.66 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

1.36  . 

1.26  1.86 

1.17%  . 

4.90  . 

4.60  6.00 

4.00  4.15 

3.50  4.00 

8.00  8.10 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . .  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  .  7.50 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.70 


.  1.90 

1.90 

.  1.60 

1.76 

.  1.60 

1.55 

.  6.16 

6.25 

.  6.60 

6.80 

.  6.00 

.  3.60 

4.00 

.  3.50 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.  .86 

. 

.80  _  1.30 

1.42% 

.  1.60 

1.70 

4.26  _  6.36 

5.60 

4.26  _  6.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

. 47% 

. 67% 

.80 

.  . 95 

.  1.37% 

2.05 

.  2.17% 

4.25 

.  .  4.60 

1.60 

1.70  .  1.66 

7.60 

6.50 

.  2.00  2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  nominal 

(4  lb.  . .  2.60  . 

y*  .  nominal 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

1.05 

Southern 

2.20 

6  oz . 

1.90 

2.05 

8  oz.  . . 

.  1 .95 

2.10 

2.30 

2.00 

2.10 

l.iu 

1.60 

1.75 

10  oz . 

2.20 

7.36 

Selects.  6  oz .  ,, 

6.65 

5.90 

6.76 

6.00 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.... 

1.10 

1.16 

Flat,  No.  % . 

....-  ....... 

. 

. , 

Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

1.50 


1.20 

1.65 


Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 


1.35 

1.46 


2.70 

1.66 

2.00 


2.76 

1.76 

2.10 


1.60 

.96 


2.00 

1.36 

1.86 


2.10 

1.40 

1.90 


Southern 
1.15  1.20 


1.20 

1.26 


1.25 

1.30 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . „.... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . .  .. 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8 . .  ., 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

%s  . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  - 


3.00  3.40 


11.00  12.00 

6.00  6.76 

4.00  4.40 

9.50  10.50 
6.00  6.25 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Huntley  Pea  Blanchers;  1  Sprague  Sells 
Pea  Blancher;  1  Sprague  Sells  Pea  Grader;  5  Gooseneck  Pea 
and  Bean  Elevators;  1  Sprague  Sells  16  in.  Elevator  Boot  com¬ 
plete  with  Head  Shaft  Idlers,  Take  ups  and  200  ft.  of  pintle 
chain  and  buckets.  This  equipment  is  in  A-1  condition.  Address 
Box  A-2476,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Bean  Pre-Grader;  Sprague  Blancher;  Lewellin 
&  Reeves  Drives;  Olney  Washer;  Giant  Pea  Washer;  No.  10 
Filler;  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles;  Hansen  Elevator  Boot; 
Sprague-Sells  hand  pack  Filler.  Box  A-2471,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sinclair-Scott  nested  Pea  Graders  in  practi¬ 
cally  new  condition  Will  sell  at  a  bargain  for  prompt  order. 
Write  or  wire  Box  No.  A-2483,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  buskers,  cutters,  conveyors  and  other  corn 
equipment.  Address  Box  A-2484,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 450  Bu.  Dark  podded  Thos.  Laxton  Pea  seed. 
Associated  1940  crop.  914  c.  Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  salesman,  not  over  forty,  to  sell 
fancy  catsup  and  chili  sauce  to  jobbing  trade.  Large  territory 
will  necessitate  one  week  to  four  week  trips.  Unless  you  have 
ability  do  not  apply.  A  real  opportunity.  Address,  122  South 
Mill  Street,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  35,  thorough  practical  experience 
with  specialized  technical  knowledge.  Capable  of  handling  and 
supervising  vegetable  canning  plant  or  plants.  Can  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  from  seed  to  consumer.  Address  Box  B-2481,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'•'■They  have  everything  tvith  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
i<tr  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
liter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  Pea  Elevators.  Pea  Viners.  Also  Bean 
ppers.  Box  A-2482,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com- 
lete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
o"t  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
X  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 

HE  CANNING  TRADE  •  February  10,  1941 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  (To.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


TRY  THIS  DISH 

Take  one  reckless  natural  born  fool;  two  or  three  big  drinks 
of  bad  liquor;  a  high-powered,  fast  motor  car. 

Soak  fool  in  liquor,  place  in  car  and  let  go.  After  due  time, 
remove  from  wreckage,  place  in  black,  satin-lined  box  and 
garnish  with  flowers. 

JUST  ECLIPSED 

Umpire:  “Boy,  that’s  certainly  some  tear  you  gave  your 
britches  when  you  slid.” 

Rastus:  “Suah  is.  Came  mighty  near  havin’  to  call  dis 
game  off  ’counta  dawkness.” 

DISMISSED 

Rural  Magistrate:  “I’ll  have  to  fine  ye  a  dollar,  Jeff.” 

Jeff :  “I’ll  have  to  borry  it  of  ye,  Jedge.” 

Magistrate:  “Great  snakes!  It  was  only  to  get  the  dollar 
I  was  finin’  ye.  Git  out!  Ye  ain’t  guilty,  anyway.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  WINNER 

Pat  arrived  home,  looking  the  worse  for  wear,  one  eye  closed, 
nose  broken,  face  bruised  and  several  other  decorations. 

“May  the  blessed  saints  preserve  us!”  said  Bridget,  his  wife. 

“Thot  Dutchman,  Schwartheimer,”  said  Pat,  “’twas  him  that 
did  it.” 

“Shame  on  you,”  said  Bridget.  “A  big  spalpeen  loike  you  to 
let  a  little  Dutchman  the  size  of  him  to  bate  you  up!  Why - ” 

“Whist,  Bridget,”  said  Pat.  “And  don’t  you  be  speakin’ 
disrespectfully  of  the  dead.” 

IT  CAN’T  BE  DONE 

Jackson:  “The  idea  of  letting  your  wife  go  about  telling 
the  neighbors  that  she  made  a  man  of  you.  You  don’t  hear 
my  wife  saying  that.” 

Johnson:  “No,  but  I  heard  her  telling  my  wife  she  had  done 
her  best.” 

“It  isn’t  the  things  in  the  Bible  I  don’t  understand  that  worry 
me;  it’s  the  things  I  do  understand.” — Mark  Tivain. 

“What  this  country  needs  is  dirtier  finger  nails  and  cleaner 
minds.” — Will  Rogers. 

STAND  BACK 

Thin  Lady:  “You’re  a  coward — you’x-e  even  afraid  of  your 
own  shadow.” 

Fat  Lady:  “Well,  why  shouldn’t  I  be?  It  looks  like  a  crowd 
following  me.” 

Mistress:  “So  you’re  going  to  leave  me,  Bridget?  Haven’t 
I  always  treated  you  just  like  one  of  the  family?” 

Maid:  “Indeed  you  have,  ma’am,  and  I’ve  stood  it  as  long 
as  I’m  going  to.” 

“How  is  that  oil  proposition  of  yours  coming  along?” 

“Got  about  $50,000  last  month.” 

“Out  of  the  ground?” 

“No,  out  of  the  investors.” 

OH,  YEAH 

Dentist:  “And  what  did  your  wife  say  when  you  staggered 
home  at  dawn?” 

Patient:  “Nothing  much,  and  I  was  going  to  have  those 
teeth  taken  out,  anyway.” 
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CAN  STOP 


STEAM 

COIL 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORTS 
CRATES  and  TRUCKS 

Made  in  all  sizes 

Crates  and  Trucks  either  fully  enclosed  or  open  end 
for  handling  wood  or  metal  trays  filled  with  cans. 
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PEA  ADJUSTMENT— \ 

AVARS  Latest  10  Station  J 


New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  hrine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


LIQUID  ADJUSTMENT^ 
NO.2-^  yva 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


AMERICA..  ALERT  to  DEFENSE 


and  abroad,  meals  in  the  sum  of  millions  depend 
upon  your  energy  and  enterprise.  The  full-grown 
emergency  demands  of  you  an  all-out  Packing 
program  through  the  year,  'k  SO  .  .  in  these 
early  hours  of  '41  .  .  insist  upon  "NATIONAL" 
to  guide  your  Can  Supply  and  Service. 
k  "NATIONAL"  Service  to  food  packers  only  begins 


with  Cans!  It's  the  ioliour-thru  that  counts  .  .  that 


proves  the  value  of  "NATIONAL"  Preparedness ! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Ollices  and  Plants  .  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


